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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Dear  Friends, 

Charleston  Southern  University  boasts  an  excellent  collection  of  international  flags.  The  walls  of  our 
dining  hall  are  lined  with  dozens  of  colorful  flags,  and  each  one  represents  a  native  country  of  at  least 
one  of  our  students.  Whether  these  young  men  and  women  come  to  CSU  as  athletes,  future  ministers, 
artists  or  budding  scientists,  they  are  looking  for  an  excellent  education  in  a  Christian  environment. 

This  year  we  have  students  bom  26  countries,  including  places  as  far  away  as  Bulgaria  and 
Argentina.  CSU  has  much  to  offer  these  students,  but  they  bring  us  even  more  in  return.  Our 
University  is  richer  because  of  their  presence  on  campus. 

At  CSU,  we  have  implemented  a  global  education  initiative  to  help  us  understand  and  appreciate  the 
cultural  diversity  of  our  world.  A  Global  Education  Committee,  comprising  nine  faculty  members,  sup- 
ports missions  and  study  abroad  programs,  as  well  as  on-campus  workshops,  seminars,  guest  lectures 
and  faculty  exchanges. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  publication,  you  will  read  about  some  of  our  students,  alumni  and  faculty 
who  have  lessons  to  share  from  their  experiences  in  other  countries.  Since  May,  members  of  our  CSU 
family  have  traveled  to  Kenya,  Ghana,  Mexico  and  Central  Europe.  These  snapshots  represent  what  can 
happen  when  students  are  taught  to  integrate  their  faith  and  learning  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

CSU  is  committed  to  providing  opportunities  for  our  students  to  experience  different  cultures 
through  academic  programs  and  mission-focused  ministries.  In  light  of  the  deaths  of  three  Southern 
Baptist  missionaries  in  Yemen  on  December  30,  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  certain  risks  involved  in 
sharing  our  Christian  witness  across  the  globe.  We  ask  that  you  join  us  in  praying  for  our  CSU  family 
in  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  world. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  too  often  about  the  differences  in  Gods  world  and  how  these  differences  can 
turn  people  against  one  another.  On  the  following  pages  you  will  encounter  a  different  perspective.  I 
trust  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  the  ways  that  CSU  is  working  with  and  growing  alongside  God's 
people,  no  matter  where  we  call  home. 

Jairy  C.  Hunter,  Jr. 


President 
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Reflections  from  the  Pond 


SENIOR  CROWNED 


Tarrah  Thompson,  a  senior  from 
Grover,  was  named  Miss  CSU  in  rhe 
10th  annual  scholarship  pageant,  held 
Nov.  9.  She  will  compete  in  the  Miss 
South  Carolina  pageant  this  summer,  a 
preliminary  to  the 


Miss  America  competition. 

Tarrah  is  pursuing  a  degree  in  English, 
and  will  promote  the  importance  of  self- 
esteem  in  children  and  teen-agers  during 
her  reign  as  Miss  CSU.  She  performed  a 
baton  twirling  routine  for  the  talent  com- 
petition. 

In  all,  18  students  competed  for  the 
title  and  accompanying  scholarship 

money.  They  competed  in  four  cat- 
egories: interview,  swimsuit, 


evening  gown  and  talent.  The  CSU 
Dance  Team  also  performed  during  the 
pageant. 

Angela  Walker,  a  junior  vocal  perform- 
ance major  from  North  Charleston,  was 
first  runner-up  and  won  the  talent  and 
interview  portions  of  the  contest.  Second 
runner-up  was  Barbara  Jones,  a  freshman 
biology  student  from  Warner  Robins, 
Ga.,  who  also  won  the  swimsuit  contest. 
Third  runner-up  went  to  Allison  Troup,  a 
freshman  communication  and  theater 
student  from  Greenville,  Fla.  Hannah 
Singleton,  a  sophomore  from  Aynor 
studying  early  childhood  education, 
received  the  Miss  Congeniality 
award,  which  is  voted  on  by 
all  the  contestants. 


Reflections  from  the  Pond 


CONCERT  SINGERS  APPEAR 
WITH  SYMPHONY,  KENNY  ROGERS 


t's  been  a  busy  year  for  the  Horton 
School  of  Music  Concert  Singers. 
This  talented  group  of  singers  pre- 
pared two  concerts  for  the  Fall  Sunday 
Concert  Series,  one  in  October  featuring 
folk  songs  from  around  the  world  — 
meaning  they  sang  many  of  the  songs  in 
languages  other  than  English.  The  next 
month,  the  ensemble  performed  in  "A 
Salute  to  Veterans,"  a  concert  of  patriotic 
selections  in  honor  of  our  veterans. 


Late  November  and  early  December 
meant  more  work:  the  singers  performed 
with  the  Charleston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  late  November  and  then  on 
Dec.  1,  they  sang  as  backup  performers 
for  Kenny  Rogers,  who  brought  his 
Christmas  show  to  town. 

This  spring  holds  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional performances,  including  a  Spring 
Finale  by  all  the  vocal  ensembles  on 
Sunday,  April  6.  It  begins  at  3  p.m.  in 
Lightsey  Chapel  Auditorium. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
INVADES  THE  CITADEL 


President  Hunter  jokes  with  J.R.  Magpantay  00 
at  the  School  of  Business  tailgate  party  before  the 
CSU -Citadel  football  game. 


The  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  the  School  of  Business 
enjoyed  a  tailgate-style  cookout  in  the 
parking  lot  outside  Johnson-Hagood 
Stadium.  The  cookout  was  held  before 
the  first-ever  crosstown  football  game 
pitting  the  Buccaneers  against  the 
Citadel  Bulldogs  Nov.  2 1 . 

Alums  of  the  business  school,  current 
students  and  faculty  enjoyed  -  what  else 
-  roasted  dogs  as  they  gathered  under 
the  tent  to  swap  office  stories  and  net- 
work. Faculty  members  -  including 
President  Hunter,  who  teaches  the  MBA 
program's  capstone  course  on  strategic 
leadership  -  shared  news  of  develop- 
ments on  campus. 

As  the  time  neared  for  kickoff,  the 
crowd  joined  hundreds  of  others  on  the 
CSU  side  of  Johnson-Hagood  Stadium 
and  cheered  mightily  as  the  Buccaneers 
scored  the  first  touchdown  of  the  ni^ht, 
just  a  minute  or  so  into  the  game. 
Unfortunately,  the  lead  disappeared  and 
the  Bulldogs  ended  the  night  with  grid- 
iron bragging  rights  -  until  next  year! 
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INTERNATIONAL  LOBBY  BENEFITS  STUDENTS 


When  Dr.  Mela  Wyeth  isn't  stand- 
ing in  front  of  students  lecturing 
on  money  and  finance  issues,  chances  are 
she  might  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  or 
Moscow  rubbing  elbows  with  Secretary 
of  State  Colin  Powell  or  a  Russian  digni- 
tary of  equal  stature. 

Wyeth  is  part  or  an  international  busi- 
ness lobby,  a  member  of  the 
U.S. -Russian  Business  Council,  a  group 
of  several  hundred  organizations  and 
businesses  focused  on  furthering  business 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Council  works  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
and  "it's  really  quite  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion," Wyeth  said. 

Who  else  comes  to  the  table? 
Executives  from  General  Electric, 
Lockheed  and  IBM,  to  name  a  few.  They 
bring  international  trade  experience,  but 
so  does  Wyeth,  whose  husband  still  oper- 


ates an  international  trade  business  in 
Austria.  Wyeth  studied  and  worked 
extensively  in  Russia  as  a  business  practi- 
tioner and  a  consultant  before  becoming 
professor  and  chair  of  the  CSU  School  of 
Business  and  Economics. 

That  consulting  work  is 
what  brought  her  to  the 
Council.  "1  come  from  the 
standpoint  of  somebody  who 
knows  both  sides.  I  advise 
them  on  what  (ideas)  will 
fly."  She  also  helps  the 
Council  consider  issues  that 
affect  midsize  businesses. 

The  Council  discusses  strategies  on  a 
whole  host  of  issues;  Wyeth  has  worked 
on  energy  issues,  diplomatic  relations 
and  legal  concerns.  The  energy  work  has 
heated  up  alongside  increasing  tensions 
with  Iraq.  With  Russia  and  the  U.S. 


both  petroleum  superpowers,  this  issue  is 
a  critical  one,  she  said.  "World  balance  is 
at  stake." 

The  quarterly  meetings,  which  happen 
in  Washington  and  Moscow,  attract  pow- 
erful government  leaders. 
Colin  Powell  spoke  at  the 
meeting  in  October,  and  he  is 
"incredibly  charismatic," 
Wyeth  said. 

Aside  from  the  hobnob- 
bing with  world  leaders,  the 
Council  offers  Wyeth  an 
incredible  opportunity  to 
expand  her  job  as  business  professor. 
"There  is  a  tie-in." 

The  October  Council  meeting  zeroed 
in  on  the  banking  industry,  for  example. 
"I  used  their  data  in  my  money  and 
banking  class,"  Wyeth  said.  "I  will  use 
contacts  from  the  meeting  to  help  with 
our  upcoming  trip  to  Russia  in  May  " 
And  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  "one  of 
my  students  did  a  superb  analysis  of  the 
Russian  banking  system,"  using  material 
and  real  data  she  was  able  to  bring  back 
to  campus. 

And  that,  for  this  money-and-finance 
professor,  is  the  bottom  line  offered  by 
her  membership  in  the  Council.  "It's  a 
great  opportunity  for  taking  things  out 
of  the  newspapers  and  into  your  life." 
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CSU  EDUCATION  SCHOOL  GAINS 
PRESTIGIOUS  NATIONAL  ACCREDITATION 


The  School  of  Education  has  joined  a 
select  group  of  teacher  education 
schools,  earning  the  coveted  accredita- 
tion of  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE).  Not  only  that,  the  School  of 
Education  earned  the  accreditation  the 
first  time  around. 

The  rigorous  application  process  is  a 
three-year  journey  that  includes  a  site  visit 
by  an  NCATE  team  and  individual 
reviews  of  each  of  the  programs  of  study 
within  the  School  of  Education.  NCATE 
accreditation  is  a  stamp  of  approval  for  not 
only  the  way  the  instruction  is  delivered 
but  the  way  that  graduates  apply  their 
knowledge,  skills  and  dispo- 
sitions in  the  classroom. 

The  federal  department 
of  education  recognizes 
NCATE  as  the  national 
accrediting  agency  for  uni- 
versities that  prepare 
teachers  for  the  classroom 
and  other  educational  settings  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  There  are 
approximately  one  thousand  teacher 
preparation  programs  in  colleges  and 
universities  around  the  country;  about 
half  are  accredited  by  NCATE.  Two 
other  universities  in  South  Carolina  have 
earned  the  accreditation. 

"NCATE's  prestigious  stamp  of 


approval  is  recognized  in  every  state  of 
the  country,"  said  Dr.  Sandra  P.  Bowden, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
"Charleston  Southern  University  is  one 
of  just  three  schools  in  South  Carolina 
that  has  earned  this  important  distinc- 
tion. It  is  important  not  only  because  it 
recognizes  the  quality  of  our  program, 
but  because  it  helps  elevate  our 
efforts-and  those  of  other  accredited 
schools  in  the  state-to  improve  educa- 
tion statewide  and  give  schoolchildren 
entrusted  to  our  teachers'  care  the  skills 
they  need  to  succeed  as  adults." 

"The  recognition  is  a  reflection  of  the 
entire  campus,"  Bowden  said.  "We 

believe  that  the  recognition 
is  a  universitywide  tribute 
to  CSU.  Arts  and  science 
faculty  have  also  embraced 
our  vision  of  producing 
competent,  caring  and 
committed  teachers  and 
Dr.  Sandra  Bowden  administrators." 

The  School  of  Education  awards 
degrees  for  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators in  early  childhood  education, 
elementary  education,  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  social  studies,  Spanish, 
physical  education  and  music.  It  awards 
master's  degrees  in  teaching,  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  educational 
administration. 


CSU  is  one  of  the  state-designated 
sites  for  the  Teaching  Fellows  program  as 
well,  a  program  in  which  students  earn  a 
state-funded  scholarship  in  return  for 
promising  to  teach  in  South  Carolina 
schools  for  four  years  after  graduation. 
Ladson  Elementary  School  has  cited  its 
partnership  with  CSU  as  one  contributor 
to  Ladson's  national  recognition  for  edu- 
cating at-risk  students. 

"Accreditation  is  not  the  end  of  the 
process,"  Bowden  continued.  "We  will 
be  engaged  in  continuous  assessment  and 
development  of  our  work  with  teachers 
and  other  educators." 
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EARTHQUAKE  EXPERT  BOUNCED  INTO  PUBLIC  EYE 


When  an  earthquake  hit  the 
Charleston  area  this  fall,  the 
media  hit  the  CSU  campus  and  its  resi- 
dent seismograph  analyst,  Dr.  Clark 
Sherman,  to  figure  out  exactly  what  had 
happened. 

Sherman  was  quoted  on  tel- 
evision and  in  several 
newspapers,  offering  commen- 
tary on  the  4.3-magnitude 
quake  that  occurred  Nov.  1 1 . 
Sherman  heads  the 
Earthquake  Education  Center, 
which  houses  a  seismograph 
that  ties  into  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  Seismic  Network. 

An  earthquake  or  that  magnitude 
approaches  the  level  of  severity  that  can 
cause  serious  damage,  Sherman  said.  But 
its  distance  from  land  -  the  National 
Weather  Service  said  the  quake  was  1 6 


miles  south-southeast  of  Seabrook  Island 
-  muffled  the  impact  in  the  Charleston 
area.  Lots  of  Lowcountry  residents  felt  the 
quake,  but  nothing  cracked  or  crumbled. 

The  area  experiences  several  quakes  a 
year,  many  registering  a  magnitude  of 
2.5  or  less.  The  larger-than- 
usual  quake,  which  took  place 
three  days  after  another  quake 
registering  a  magnitude  of 
3.83,  leff  some  Lowcountry 
residents  wondering  if  a  sig- 
nificant tremor  was  about  to 
occur.  "I  don't  think  there  is 
suddenly  a  heightened  risk  or  that  this  is 
a  signal  that  things  are  changing," 
Sherman  told  the  Post  &  Courier  in  the 
Nov.  13  edition.  "It  does,  however,  bring 
home  the  point  that  we  do  have  earth- 
quakes here  and  that  some  could  be 
strong  and  cause  damage." 


There  have  been  strong  earthquakes 
through  the  years,  although  the  most  dis- 
astrous on  record  occurred  in  1886, 
registered  7.7  and  caused  about  60 
deaths  and  millions  of  dollars  in  damage. 
Most  of  the  quakes  occur  near 
Summerville,  where  two  active  faults 
intersect. 

Ironically,  the  November  quake  came 
just  two  days  after  the  end  of  Earthquake 
Awareness  Week  and  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  Sherman  hosted  an  earthquake  pre- 
paredness conference  on  campus  that 
drew  emergency  response  personnel  from 
Charleston  to  Columbia.  Members  of 
state  emergency  response  agencies,  Red 
Cross  personnel  and  others  came  to  the 
seminar,  which  was  co-hosted  by  the 
South  Carolina  Emergency  Management 
Division. 
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NEW  VISION  GIVES  "ELECTRIC" 
PERFORMANCE  FOR  THOUSANDS 


M 


embers  of  the  praise-and-worship 
ensemble  New  Vision  recently  per- 
formed for  the  Berkeley  Electric 
Cooperative  annual  meeting  and  its 
audience  of  nearly  4,000  people. 

The  performance  was  enthusiastically 
received  -  so  much  so  that  the  BEC  has 
already  asked  New  Vision  to  return  next 
year. 

"I  would  love  to  see  them  perform 
again  and  again,"  Eddie  McKnight,  vice 
president  of  public  relations  and  market- 
ing for  the  BEC,  told  New  Vision 


Director  Jim  Duvall  in  a  thank-you  note 
after  the  Nov.  1 6  performance. 

New  Vision,  which  also  recently  per- 
formed for  the  annual  South  Carolina 
Baptist  Convention,  takes  its  musical 
ministry  to  churches  and  other  audiences 
around  the  state,  sometimes  performing 
three  times  during  a  weekend.  Churches 
interested  in  scheduling  a  New  Vision 
concert  can  contact  Duvall  at  843-863- 
7970. 


INABINET 
CONTRIBUTES  TO 
BAPTIST  COLLEGIATE 
MINISTRIES 

The  Rev.  Dan  Inabinet  84  chose  a 
most  fitting  setting  to  present  cam- 
pus ministry  officials  with  a  wonderful 
gift  last  fall. 

Inabinet,  pastor  of  Marion  Baptist 
Church,  presented  President  Hunter  and 
Jenny  Dowdy  and  Clark  Carter  of  the 
CSU  Campus  Ministries  staff  with  a 
check  for  nearly  $1,500,  money  CSU 
can  use  in  its  campus  ministry  outreach 
efforts.  The  backdrop  he  chose  for  the 
gift  was  the  South  Carolina  Baptist 
Convention,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
state's  Baptist  leaders.  Inabinet  presented 
the  check  during  an  ice  cream  social 
sponsored  by  CSU  after  the  Tuesday 
evening  session. 

"We  are  truly  grateful  to  Dan  for 
remembering  Baptist  Collegiate 
Ministries  and  the  mission  work  we 
undertake  here,"  said  Carter,  campus 
minister  and  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'87.  "We  will  be  good  stewards  of  the 
money  and  do  our  best  to  stretch  it  as  far 
as  we  can,  and  in  ways  that  glorify  God. 
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CSU  ANNOUNCES  FAITHFUL  SERVANTS  PROGRAM 


CSU  has  launched  a  new  program 
designed  to  help  churches  find  the 
best  candidate  for  their  ministry  posi- 
tions. 

The  Faithful  Servants  concept  was 
born  in  the  heart  of  Skip  Owens,  direc- 
tor or  denominational  relations.  Skip,  a 
pastor  with  many  years  or  ministry  expe- 
rience, proposed  a  central  location  for  all 
South  Carolina  churches  to  post  job 
openings.  After  brainstorming  with 
Allison  Sharpe  and  Sarah  Opatsky  in 
CSU's  career  office,  Faithful  Servants 
found  its  home  in  the  office  or  career 
planning  and  student  employment.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  program  is  accessi- 
ble to  all  who  participate  in  the  newest 
and-some  may  argue-most  convenient 


way  to  explore  the  world  around 
them— the  Internet. 

Faithful  Servants  is  a  dynamic  and 
interactive  online  program,  created  by 
the  career  services  and  administrative 
services  teams.  It  enables  churches  to 
post  their  ministry  positions  at  no 
charge.  A  password  allows  the  church  to 
"find  a  faithful  servant"  by  searching  stu- 
dent profiles  online  and  identifying 
students  who  may  match  their  needs. 
Likewise,  students  seeking  a  ministry- 
related  position  can  post  their 
biographical  information  and  view  all 
current  job  postings. 

Churches  using  the  program  will 
answer  questions  such  as:  "What  are  the 
main  responsibilities  for  this  position?" 


...  "How  should  a  student  contact  you?" 
. . .  and  "What  is  your  proximity  to  a 
major  city?"  The  churches  can  edit  their 
job  listing  as  well. 

Students  will  have  ample  space  to 
describe  their  skills,  qualifications  and 
professional  experience.  Students  will 
also  include  graduation  date,  their 
desired  position  and  location  and  contact 
information. 

Anyone  interested  can  visit 
www.charlestonsouthern.edu/career  and 
click  on  the  Faithful  Servants  link  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  From  that  point, 
decide  whether  you  want  to  post  a  job, 
find  a  job  or  find  a  servant,  and  click 
accordingly! 
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PROFILE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  STUDENT 

By  Dr.  Stan  Parker 


"If  you're  going  to  climb,  you've  got  to  grab  the 
branches,  not  the  blossoms."  -  Anonymous 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about 
what  it  means  to  learn?  Students 
learn  everyday,  yet  few  really  think  about 
what  it  means  to  learn  and  how  people 
go  about  learning  things.  According  to 
Webster's  dictionary  learning  is  "modifi- 
cation or  a  behavioral  tendency  by 
experience."  In  other  words,  learning 
equals  a  change  in  behavior.  Of  course, 
some  things  take  a  long  time  to  learn 
(like  algebra  or  foreign  languages);  other 
lessons  we  learn  immediately  (like  per- 
cussion techniques  or  lab  experiments). 
But  whether  learning  takes  a  long  period 
of  time  or  short  period  of  time,  we  know 
that  learning  equals  change. 


The  fact  that  change  occurs  as  a  result 
of  learning  indicates  the  learner  is 
involved  in  some  way  in  a  complex 
process.  Learning  doesn't  happen  by 
osmosis,  nor  does  it  occur  magically. 
Learning  can  be  easy  or  a  struggle,  and 
you're  not  always  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  learning  something. 

Although  no  two  students  are  alike 
when  it  comes  to  learning,  there  are 
some  general  characteristics  that  lead  to 
more  effective  learning.  When  students 
have  these  traits,  learning  can  be  excit- 
ing, fun  and  less  stressful.  These 
characteristics  show  a  profile  of  success- 
ful students. 


CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBER  ONE 

Successful  Students  Are  Intentional 

Being  intentional  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  student  because  this  student 
has  enthusiasm  and  zest  for  learning. 
They  may  not  love  learning  everything, 
but  they  have  the  motivation  to  persist 
and  to  see  something  of  value  in  each 
course  they  take.  Being  intentional 
implies  effort.  Learning  in  college  doesn't 
simply  happen.  Learning  requires  con- 
scious effort,  i.e.,  studying. 

CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBER  TWO 

Successful  Students  Are  Capable 

Being  capable  is  the  ability  to  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  a  variety 
of  learning  situations.  It  means  you 
approach  each  learning  task  by  asking 
yourself,  "What  strategies  should  I  use  to 
be  successful  here?"  It  involves  realizing 
you  have  to  plan  your  time,  set  learning 
goals,  monitor  and  evaluate  progress  and 
know  a  variety  of  ways  to  approach  lots 
of  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  Each 
class  is  different,  and  each  professor  will 
teach  and  test  differently. 

CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBER  THREE 

Successful  Students  Are  Inquisitive 

Without  inquiring  minds,  an  astro- 
naut would  not  have  walked  on  the 
moon;  certain  kinds  of  diseases  would 
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"Success 
always  comes 
as  a  conquest  - 
not  as  a  bequest."  -  Anonymous 


not  have  cures;  it  would  take  weeks 
instead  of  hours  to  get  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another  and  none  of  the  things 
that  have  come  to  be  essentials  for  many 
college  students  would  exist,  such  as  cell 
phones,  the  Internet  and  Play  Station  II. 
Having  an  inquiring  mind  makes  learn- 
ing fun  and  discovery  interesting.  Its 
what  makes  us  keep  searching  for  solu- 
tions to  challenging  problems.  Learning 
becomes  a  quest,  and  the  college  experi- 
ence becomes  a  life-changing  laboratory. 

CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBER  FOUR 

Successful  Students  Are  Receptive  to  New 
Ideas 

This  is  the  ability  to  try  new  things, 
listen  to  the  ideas  of  others  and  possibly 
change  your  own  views.  When  students 
arrive  on  campus,  they  usually  have 
already  formulated  strong  opinions  on 
certain  issues,  especially  those  that  have 
been  discussed  around  their  home  over 
10 


the  years  or  that  are  community  related. 
These  opinions  are  very  difficult  to 
change,  and  maybe  they  should  not  be 
changed.  However,  one  of  the  ways  to 
get  the  most  from  your  college  experi- 
ence is  not  only  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
others  but  also  to  evaluate  why  you  have 
the  opinions  you  do.  A  part  of  getting  a 
quality  education  is  the  ability  to  support 
your  views  with  something  more  than 
"that's  just  the  way  I  was  raised." 
Learning  is  enhanced  by  the  ability  to 
look  at  various  dimensions  of  an  issue. 

CHARACTERISTIC  NUMBER  FIVE 

Successful  Students  Are  Self  Disciplined 
I  have  read  that  discipline  is  the  refin- 
ing fire  by  which  talent  becomes  ability. 
Self-disciplined  students  have  the  ability 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
regardless  of  what  they  would  rather  be 
doing.  At  college,  you  are  in  charge  of 
your  actions.  No  one  is  making  sure  you 
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Dr.  Stan  Parker  joins  students  for  prayer  at  the 
annual  See  You  at  the  Pole  rally. 

are  going  to  class,  managing  your  time  or 
doing  your  assignments.  You  have  to  dis- 
cipline yourself  to  take  care  of  your 
academic  goals.  Simply  said,  self-disci- 
pline means  having  the  ability  to  read 
your  history  assignment  when  everyone 
else  in  your  suite  is  going  to  play  intra- 
mural soccer  or  get  pizza.  It  means  going 
to  the  library  to  do  research  for  a  paper 
or  report  when  you  would  rather  spend 
the  time  playing  volleyball  at  University 
Park.  It  means  making  a  knowledgeable 
decision  not  to  use  alcohol  or  abuse  your 
body.  It  means  understanding  the  conse- 
quences of  the  choices  you  make.  It 
means  setting  goals  and  doing  what  it 
takes  to  meet  them. 


Dr.  Stan  Parker  is  dean  of 
students  at  CSU. 
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PARENTS  WEEKEND  GIVES  CHANCE  FOR  PARENTS  TO  STAY  INVOLVED 


Parents  weekend  2002  offered  CSU 
parents  the  chance  to  spend  some 
quality  time  both  with  their  children  and 
key  University  officials. 

From  the  Saturday  breakfast  Nov.  9 
through  the  Sunday  worship  service,  the 
weekend  offered  a  menu  of  activities  that 
parents  could  pick  and  choose  from.  The 
Parents  of  Buccaneers  held  its  business 
meeting  Saturday  morning,  attendees 
enjoyed  a  cafeteria  lunch  and  then 
watched  CSU  take  on  Gardner- Webb  in 
football.  Saturday  night  featured  the 
annual  Miss  CSU  pageant,  in  which 
nearly  20  talented  young  women  com- 
peted for  the  prize  and  a  scholarship  that 
accompanies  it. 

The  Parents  of  Buccaneers  is  a  great 
way  for  parents  to  be  involved  in  CSU. 
A  volunteer  organization,  it  is  devoted  to 
enhancing  the  campus  environment.  In 
the  past  three  years,  the  POB  has  raised 
money  for  special  projects  ranging  from 
a  wide-screen  television  set  in  the  Brewer 
Student  Center  to  a  cinema  screen  and 
projector  in  the  cafeteria.    To  learn  more 
about  getting  involved  with  this  organi- 
zation, contact  Susan  Taylor  at 
sgtaylor@csuniv.edu. 
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2003  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
SPRING  &  MAYMESTER 

MARCH 


1 0  Classes  resume  after  Spring  Break 

10  Accelerated  II  classes  begin 

17-21  Advisement  and  preregistration  for  seniors  and  juniors 

24-28  Advisement  and  preregistration  for  sophomores 

29  English  Proficiency  Exam,  9:30  a.m.,  Norris  Hall  202 

31-  Advisement  and  preregistration  for  freshmen 
April  1 1 


APRIL 


12  New  freshmen  preregistration 

18  Good  Friday  Holiday  (campus  closed) 

21  Day  and  regular  evening  classes  end 

22  Reading  day;  Accelerated  II  classes  continue 
23-29  Final  exams,  day  and  regular  evening  classes 

24  Accelerated  II  classes  end 

28  Accelerated  II  final  exams 

MAY  

2  Graduate  commencement,  7  p.m. 

3  Undergraduate  commencement,  10  a.m. 

MAYMESTER 


5  Registration,  classes  begin 
23    Final  exams 
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Charleston  Southern  University 
awarded  Dr.  David  J.  Dinkins, 
'71,  of  Sumter  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  religion  during  the 
school  s  December  Commencement,  in 
recognition  of  Dinkins'  outstanding 
Christian  leadership  and  service  to  South 
Carolina  Baptists.  Dinkins  is  director  of 
missions  growth  for  the  South  Carolina 
Baptist  Convention  in  Columbia. 

A  graduate  of  CSU  and  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Dinkins 
has  served  as  pastor  of  several  churches 
in  South  Carolina.  He  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Charleston  Southern  Board  of 
Trustees  and  an  active  civic  volunteer, 
working  with  such  groups  as  the 
Community  Care  and  Counseling  Board 
of  Sumter  and  the  LINK  Board,  also  of 
Sumter. 

The  Commencement  honored  nearly 
200  graduates,  including  32  graduates 
earning  master's  degrees. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  J.  Bell,  commencement 
speaker,  offered  the  graduates  some 
advice:  learn  lessons  from  the  past  and 
use  them  in  your  future.  "Don't  be 
afraid  to  take  a  stand,"  he  said.  He  told 
about  the  late  John  Monroe,  a  former 
dean  at  Harvard  who  was  heralded 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times  for  leav- 
ing Harvard  to  join  the  faculty  of 
predominantly  black  Miles  College,  an 
unaccredited  school  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  When  Monroe  was  asked  why 
he  made  the  move,  he  replied,  "because  I 
want  to  serve  the  underserved." 

Bell  noted  the  death  of  his  son  10 
years  ago,  and  used  the  moment  to  also 
remember  his  late  father.  "Life  is  a  mix 
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of  highs  and  lows,"  Bell  said,  "but  it  is 
possible  at  the  darkest  low  to  find  peace. 
On  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life,  I 
wrote  this  note  to  myself.  'I  have  experi- 
enced the  full  spectrum  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  A  journey  of  success 
and  a  journey  of  tragedy  ...  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  that  all  of  my  journeys 
recognize  that  all  of  that  is  life." 

"As  you  proceed  in  your  journey  called 
life,  proceed  with  the  presence  of  God 
around  you,"  Bell  continued.  "Ask  him 
to  be  above  you  for  overhead  protection 
...  Ask  him  to  be  inside  of  you  so  that 
your  thoughts  will  be  right  for  your  fel- 
low man." 

CSU  awarded  Bell,  a  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Visitors,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

The  University  awarded  Dr.  Clyde 
Odom  the  rank  of  emeritus  professor  of 
chemistry  during  the  ceremony 
Odom  retired  in  May  after  a 
32-year  career  at  Charleston 
Southern,  where  he  taught 
chemistry  and  was  chair 
of  the  department  of 
physical  sciences. 

"For  more  than 
30  years,  Clyde 
Odom  has  been 
the  keystone  for 
building  a  com- 
petitive 

chemistry-physi- 
cal science 
program  and 
establishing  a 
solid  reputation 
for  quality  grad- 

csu 


uates  in  all  of  the  natural  sciences,"  said 
Dr.  A.K.  Bonnette,  provost.  "In  an  era 
when  undergraduate  science  students  at 
large  universities  were  taught  by  graduate 
students  and  had  their  chemical  samples 
analyzed  by  graduate  students  -  using 
costly  chemical  instrumentation  -  Dr. 
Odom  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  CSU's 
undergraduates  operated  the  instruments 
themselves.  He  combined  both  the  art 
and  science  of  chemistry,  teaching  his 
students  both  the  theoretical  and  the 
applied." 

Lt.  Col.  Jeff  Lineberger  commissioned 
new  Air  Force  2nd  Lt.  Joseph  Brian 
Tuzzolino,  a  graduate  of  Air  Force 
ROTC  Det.  772  and  the  newest  Air 
Force  officer  defending  the  country 
against  terrorism.  Tuzzolino,  whose  wife, 
Tracy,  also  graduated,  is  stationed  at 
Hanscomb  Air  Force  Base 
near  Boston. 
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Dr.  David  ].  Dinkins  speaks  to  the  graduates  after  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of  reli- 
gion. Dinkins  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  CSV  in  1971. 


Dr.  A.K.  Bonnette,  provost,  places  the  hood  around  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Bell  signifying  the  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree. 


President  Hunter  reads  the  commendation  honoring  Dr.  Clyde  Odom  with  the  rank  of 
emeritus  professor  of  chemistry. 


Lt.  Col.  Jeff  Lineberger,  right,  commissions  Brian  Tuzzolino 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force. 
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At  least  one  graduate-to-be  ensures  he  won't  forget  a  minute  of  this 
important  day. 


Filipe  Santos,  left,  and  Andrew  Wood,  youth  ministry  map 
before  walking  into  the  commencement  ceremonies. 


The  waiting  is  the  hardest  part,  but  these  almost-alums  seem  to  be  patient  about  it  as  they  line  up  for  the  processional. 
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Anselm  Knights,  a  student  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  was  the  first  graduate  across  the 
stage  during  the  December  ceremonies.  He  received  an  associates  degree  in  science  and 
will  go  on  to  Florida  International  University  for  a  bachelor's  in  engineering. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  McConnell presents  Michelle  Lynn  O'Brien  with 
the  hood  accompanying  her  master  in  criminal  justice  de\ 


President  and  Mrs.  Hunter  stand  with  Jessica  Eddins,  newly  crowned  as  Miss  North 
Charleston  and  a  new  graduate  of  CSU,  after  the  ceremonies. 


Andreana  Renee  Curtis  receives  her  master  of  education  hood 
from  Dr.  Gary  Leonard. 
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After  President  Hunter  hands  over  the  diploma,  Justin  McKeown  responds 
with  a  hug. 


Larry  Donne//  Goss's  body  language  says  it  all  as  he  crosses  the  stage  with  his 
bachelor's  degree. 
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The  21st  century  has  already  witnessed  remarkable  discoveries  and  advances  that  serve,  in 
part,  to  broaden  our  dreams  and  expectations.  Technology  has  made  global  communication 
instant  and  commonplace;  we  have  dreams  and  even  expectations  that  are  international  in 
scope;  and  the  world's  borders  are  narrower  than  they  were  even  a  decade  ago. 

It  is  a  small  world  alter  all,  and  nowhere  is  that  more  noticeable  than  on  the  campus  of  CSU. 
Students  attending  school  this  year  represent  26  countries.  CSU  has  always  attracted  students  from 
abroad.  We  celebrate  this  diversity  and  share  some  of  the  students'  stories  in  this  issue.  Our  alumni  are 
also  contributing  to  a  better  world,  and  we  bring  you  their  stories  as  well. 

Pay  attention,  too,  to  the  newer  campus  effort  to  reach  out  to  these  countries  with  our  own  stu- 
dents and  alumni,  and  to  learn  directly  from  our  international  colleagues.  Global  understanding  is  the 
key  to  a  vibrant  economy  and  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  and  it  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  ever  achieve 
world  peace. 

Across  the  academic  spectrum,  from  the  business  school  to  the  concert  singers,  professors  and  stu- 
dents are  looking  lor  ways  to  extend  their  classrooms,  giving  the  curriculum  an  international  flavor 
that  better  reflects  the  world.  Understanding  and  impacting  this  broader  world  is  inherent  to  our  mis- 
sion of  promoting  academic  excellence  in  a  Christian  environment. 

In  May,  for  example,  the  School  of  Business  completed  its  first  study  abroad  course  -  a  Maymester 
trip  to  Vienna  and  other  central  European  cities  -  and  faculty  are  busy  planning  for  a  second  trip. 
This  spring,  business  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  for  a  four- 
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credit  course  that  looks  at  details  and  nuances  of  the  Russian  economy.  They  will  meet  with  members 
of  the  government  and  representatives  of  business,  and  return  to  CSU  with  a  real  feel  for  the  chal- 
lenges and  successes  that  have  happened  in  that  country.  The  School  of  Business  has  also  arranged  a 
dean's  exchange  and  a  student  exchange  program  with  a  small  university  outside  of  Vienna,  the 
Fachhochschule  Wiener  Neustadt.  These  exchanges  will  occur  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  benefit  both 
campuses. 

A  proposal  with  more  long-term  effects  on  the  business  school  is  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  a  poten- 
tial degree  in  international  business.  Details  will  be  forthcoming  as  the  school  investigates  student 
interest  in  such  a  program. 

Spanish  students  took  a  trip  last  May,  to  points  of  interest  in  Puerna  Vac  and  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 
The  students  experienced  three  weeks  of  language  immersion  and  in-depth  cultural  study,  including 
morning  grammar  sessions  at  a  language  institute.  They  spent  afternoons  learning  about  the  history  of 
the  country  and  visiting  museums,  pyramid  sites  and  other  attractions. 

The  School  of  Education  returned  from  its  first  study-abroad  program  this  summer,  which  you  will 
read  about  in  more  detail  in  this  issue.  Students  and  professor  chaperones  spent  three  weeks  in  Ghana, 
two  of  them  teaching  in  the  Tuwohofo-Holly  International  School  in  Cape  Coast.  The  CSU  students 
taught  the  schoolchildren,  and  the  School  of  Education  faculty  who  traveled  with  them  spent  time 
working  with  the  African  teachers. 

They  worshipped  in  the  Tesano  Baptist  Church  in  Accra,  a  Southern  Baptist  church  where  they 
also  attended  youth  group  meetings. 

Other  programs  scheduled  for  this  academic  year  include  a  Canadian  trip  offering  language  immer- 
sion for  French  students;  opportunities  for  faculty  members  to  teach  and  study  in  Ethiopia  and 
Ireland;  and  a  trip  for  criminal  justice  students  to  study  law  enforcement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Scotland.  Criminal  justice  students  heard  from  law  enforcement  officials  from  The  Netherlands  who 
visited  campus  for  a  colloquium  in  October,  the  first  of  several  the  department  would  like  to  hold. 

Clearly,  we  have  many  lessons  to  learn  and  much  opportunity  to  seize.  When  the  world  s  a  stage, 
we  can't  afford  to  be  spectators. 
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Rotary  Provides  International  Experience 


By  Pam  Wilson  '01 


Cyfarchion  o  Cymru!  Greetings 
from  Wales!  Great  Britain's  small- 
est country  is  a  beautiful  landscape  of 
alluring  mountains,  lovely  countryside 
and  magnificent  coastline.  Located  west 
of  England,  Wales  covers  an  area  of  8000 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  just 
under  three  million  people.  The  country 
retains  its  own  culture  despite  its  long 
and  rivaled  past  with  England  as  the 
Welsh  language,  traditional  eisteddfod, 
male  voice  choirs  and  daffodils  help  keep 
the  country's  heritage  alive. 

It  is  in  this  charming  country  that  I 
have  studied  lor  the  past  three  months  as 
an  Ambassadorial  Scholar  with  Rotary 
International.  The  scholarship  is 
designed  to  promote  international 
understanding  by  funding  an  academic 
year  of  study  abroad  for  students  to  serve 
as  ambassadors  of  goodwill  and  peace.  As 
an  ambassador  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Mumbles,  I  am  studying  at  the 
University  ol  Wales  in  Swansea  in  the 
master  in  social  work  program.  Through 
the  academics,  taking  part  in  Rotary 
activities  and  learning  the  Welsh  culture, 
I  will  be  able  to  share  these  experiences 
upon  return  with  my  sponsor  club,  the 
Summerville  Rotary  Club. 

During  this  first  part  of  my  scholar- 


ship, I  have  seen  that  though  Wales 
retains  its  own  heritage,  much  of  its  cul- 
ture is  interconnected  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  same  way  that 
much  of  our  American  culture  originated 
from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  our 
nation  remains  distinct.  Immediately 
obvious  was  the  difference  in  accent,  but 
the  variety  of  British  accents  was  surpris- 
ing, and  it  was  intriguing  to  note  the 
different  regional  dialects.  The 
grammatical  differences  in 
changing  'z'  to  V  in  organisa- 
tion and  realisation  and  adding 
'u'  to  colour  and  honour 
required  a  quick  adjustment.  I 
soon  learned  to  call  hies  'chips' 
and  chips  'crisps.'  Biscuits  are 
not  the  Southern  bread  I  am  accustomed 
to,  but  actually  cookies  served  with  tea, 
still  one  ol  Britain's  favorite  drinks. 

As  America  is  known  for  its  love  of 
football,  the  British  are  known  for  their 
dedication  to  football,  which  we  know  as 
soccer.  Maybe  even  more  popular  in 
Wales  is  rugby  football,  which  raises  sup- 
port from  across  the  country. 

The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  living 
in  Wales  has  been  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
see  firsthand  the  evidence  of  centuries  of 


warfare.  In  Caerleon,  ruins  of  a  Roman 
bath  and  amphitheatre  from  a  military 
legion  date  back  to  75  A.D.  The 
Norman  invasion  in  the  1 1  th  century  is 
seen  in  the  Gothic  and  Romanesque 
stone  castles  that  remain  in  many  towns 
and  cities  across  Wales.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  castles  in  the  center  of 
town;  as  in  Swansea,  the  castle  is  located 
left  of  the  popular  Pizza  Express  restau- 
rant. Stone  chapels  and  Gothic 
monasteries  demonstrate  the 
country's  religious  history. 
Especially  famous  is  the  Tintern 
Abbey  penned  in  William 
Wordsworth's  poem,  "Lines 
Written  a  few  miles  above 
Tintern  Abbey."  The  deserted 
coal  and  slate  mines  mark  what  used  to 
be  the  country's  most  prosperous  indus- 
try. During  this  era,  Cardiff,  the  capital 
of  Wales,  boasted  one  of  the  world's 
largest  coal  shipping  ports.  The  country's 
most  famous  literary  figure,  Dylan 
Thomas,  is  remembered  in  museums  and 
festivals  and  referenced  in  the  names  of 
pubs. 

The  greatest  privilege  of  studying 
abroad  has  been  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience different  cultures  from  all  over  the 
world.  Living  with  flatmates  from  China, 
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India,  Greece,  the  Cayman  Islands  and 
England  has  given  me  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnificence  of  God  s 
creation  in  His  people.  The  unique  cul- 
tures, languages  and  personalities  show 
the  awesomeness  of  who  God  is  and  His 
desire  lor  all  creation  to  know  Him.  The 
reality  of  the  lost  and  the  need  for  His 
gospel  to  be  shared  all  over  the  world 
was  startling. 

Through  these  experiences,  I  have  seen 
the  importance  of  Rotary  Internationals 
work  in  humanitarian  projects  and  pro- 
moting international  understanding  across 
the  world.  In  160  countries,  1.2  million 
Rotarians  seek  to  promote  service  above 
self.  Out  of  this  purpose,  the  Rotary 
Foundation  established  Ambassadorial 
Scholarships,  Group  Study  Exchanges  and 
Health,  Hunger  and  Humanity  Grants  to 
promote  peace  and  goodwill  in  all  the 
world.  There  are  more  than  30,000  clubs 
that  support  these  scholarships  and  other 
programs  to  send  persons  of  all  ages 
around  the  world  to  further  international 
understanding.  It  is  a  gteat  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  as  an  ambassador  of 
Rotary  International  and  the  Summerville 
Rotary  Club  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will in  Wales  during  this  year. 


Trip  to  Japan 


By  Ashley  Leonards,  Class  of 2003 


On  my  trip  to  Japan  to  visit  my  for- 
mer roommate,  Keiko  Shiraishi 
'01  from  Kobe,  1  experienced  much  of 
the  country's  unique  culture.  One  of  the 
most  common  customs  is  to  remove 
one's  shoes  when  entering  a  home.  To 
my  surprise,  this  was  also  done  in 
churches.  I  wasn't  used  to  walking 
around  barefoot  in  a  sanctuary!  Also,  the 
Japanese  culture  generally  doesn't  use 
hugs  to  show  affection;  however,  Keiko's 
friends  and  family  surprised  me  with 
hugs  before  I  boarded  the  plane  to  leave. 

I  spent  a  weekend  with  Keiko  and  her 
church  on  a  youth  retreat.  We  stayed  in 
an  old  house  in  the  mountains  and  slept 
on  futons  on  the  floor.  Our  showers  con- 
sisted of  water  we  scooped  out  of  a  tub 
that  was  heated  by  fire  and  poured  over 
ourselves  with  a  bucket.  I  wasn't  able  to 
talk  with  many  of  the  youth  because  I 
don't  speak  Japanese,  but  I  helped  with 
the  praise  and  worship  and  the  cooking. 
I  met  the  Ametican  missionary  family 
who  led  the  retreat  and  talked  to  them 
about  their  experiences  in  Japan. 

I  learned  that  Japan  is  a  very  difficult 
mission  field  where  less  than  one  percent 


Keiko  Shiraishi  and  Ashley  Leonards  pose  in  Japan. 
of  the  Japanese  actually  consider  them- 
selves Christian.  It  is  hard  for  them  to 
accept  Christianity  because  Buddhism  is 
more  than  a  religion,  it  is  their  culture. 
Even  if  they  don't  practice  Buddhism,  it 
is  still  a  part  of  their  daily  lives.  For 
example,  in  Japan  it  is  a  custom  that  you 
finish  every  piece  of  food  on  your  plate. 
This  custom  is  actually  linked  to  the 
Buddhist  religion.  For  a  Japanese  person 
to  denounce  all  Buddhist  customs,  they 
would  have  to  give  up  a  piece  of  their 
heritage.  Therefore,  many  Japanese  reject 
Christianity  and  view  it  as  a  Western 
religion.  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  American  missionaries  that  I  met 
while  I  was  there. 

Ashley  Leonards  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
elementary  education.  She  is  from 
Friendswood,  Texas. 


Rucker  Finds  Rewards  in  Peace  Corps  Work 
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of  the  first 
*s  that 
townsfolk  noticed 
about  Michelle 
Rucker  as  she 
arrived  in  the 
Honduran  town  of 
Orocuina  was  her  bright  blonde  hair.  She 
was  the  only  American  in  the  town,  and 
blonde  hair  was  a  real  oddity. 

By  the  time  her  Peace  Corps  tour  ends 
this  fall,  Michelle  will  be  remembered  for 
much  more  than  her  hair  color. 

As  an  economic  development  volun- 
teer, Michelle's  mission  is  to  teach  the 
villagers  business  and  economic  skills 
that  they  can  then  practice  and  teach 
others  after  she  leaves.  In  a  town  where 
the  average  wage  is  $200  to  $300  a 
month,  the  need  for  better  business  skills 
is  desperate. 

Michelle,  who  graduated  in  May 
2001,  is  spending  her  first  two  years  in 
the  real  world  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, a  responsibility  she  embraced 
because  of  her  love  to  know  and  explore 
other  cultures  and  her  desire  to  master 
the  Spanish  language.  At  CSU  she  stud- 
ied Spanish  and  education,  and  she 
wanted  to  use  the  language  more  before 


she  tried  to  teach  it. 

She's  learning  a  lot  more  than  fluent 
Spanish,  though,  lessons  like  how  to  sur- 
vive in  100-degree  heat  without  air 
conditioning,  and  what  to  do  on  the 
weekends  in  a  town  without  a  movie  the- 
ater. She's  mastering  the  art  or  cooking 
with  beans  and  tortillas,  and  on  a  two- 
burner  cooktop,  and  she's  learning  how 
to  teach  Internet  skills  to  students  in  a 
town  without  Internet  access  (hint:  it 


involves  hopping  on  a  bus). 

Michelle  stopped  by  campus  (her 
mother,  Barbara,  works  in  the  registrar's 
office)  during  a  visit  back  home  in 
December,  and  she  talked  about  her 
experiences  so  far.  "There  are  so  many 
choices  in  America,  so  much  variety,"  she 
said.  But  "I've  learned  how  to  enjoy  the 
smaller  things  in  life." 

Michelle  lives  in  a  small  town  in 
Choluteca,  Honduras,  and  her  involve- 


Michelle  Rucker  has  been  teaching  these  high  school  students  how  to  use  the  Internet. 
They  are  in  the  school  library. 
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ment  reaches  many  parts  of  that  town. 
She  works  with  artisan  groups,  teaching 
them  accounting  and  how  to  promote 
their  products.  She  works  on  developing 
their  social  skills,  to  help  them  in  busi- 
ness. She  works  with  small  businesses, 
like  the  paper  store  in  town,  where  she 
helps  the  owner  manage  her  inventory  and 
make  plans  to  ensure  long-term  success. 

She  offers  lessons  in  budget  making 
and  organization  to  the  communal 
banks.  She  teaches  computer  skills  to  a 
group  of  high  school  students,  who  she 
also  has  writing  students  at  Goose 
Creek's  Stratford  High  School. 

There  are  signs  that  she  is  accomplish- 
ing her  goals.  "I  realized  an 
accomplishment  just  the  other  day,  when 
I  got  an  e-mail  (at  my  parents'  house) 
from  a  bunch  of  the  students.  They're 
using  the  Internet,  and  I'm  not  there  to 
make  them.'' 

The  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
develop  sustainability.  "We  should  be 
teaching  people  who  will  be  leaders  in  the 
community,"  so  they  can  pass  on  the  skills 
and  knowledge  after  the  volunteers  move 
on.  The  job  is  harder,  of  course,  because 
of  the  lack  of  materials.  In  her  village,  "the 
teachers  teach  out  of  one  book.  The  stu- 


Some  of  the  women  Michelle  Rttcker  works  with  gathered  for  a  group  picti 


dents  don't  have  books."  Many  of  the 
teachers  don't  have  college  degrees,  which 
means  that  "a  lot  of  times  their  mistakes 
become  the  students'  mistakes." 

The  Peace  Corps  provides  volunteers  in 
areas  that  include  health,  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  water  and  sanitation,  munici- 
pal development,  youth  development  and 
economic  development.  "The  motto  is  it's 
the  toughest  job  you'll  ever  love,  and  I  can 
definitely  say  that's  true,"  Michelle  said. 

It's  been  a  trying  experience,  but  it  is 
one  she  would  do  again.  She  knows  that 
the  work  will  help  in  her  next  job  search, 


but  first  she  plans  to  pursue  a  master's 
degree  in  bilingual  legal  interpretation. 

"My  Spanish  has  definitely  improved," 
so  that  is  one  goal  she  has  met.  She  has 
grown  spiritually,  too.  "It's  definitely  tested 
my  faith.  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  other  people 
around  to  rely  on  for  help,  so  I  have  to 
rely  on  God." 

The  final  important  lesson  for  this 
recent  college  graduate  is  this:  her  educa- 
tion isn't  over.  "I've  realized  that  I  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  learn." 


CSU  Educators  Travel  to  Ghana  By  Mollie  Gore 


The  cost  of  private  school  in  Ghana 
speaks  loudest  about  the  economy 
there:  the  Tuwohofo-Holly  International 
School  in  Cape  Coasts  Akotokyir  Village 
costs  $  1 5  per  year,  and  that  is  prohibitive 
for  most  villagers. 

But  the  headmaster  believes  in  his 
school's  mission  and  works  to  make  its 
classrooms  accessible  to  families  in  the  vil- 
lage without  public  school.  It  is  an  effort 


that  CSU  is  supporting,  offering  the  school 
real  support  in  terms  of  equipment  and 
student  teachers  who  spent  two  weeks  there 
this  summer.  School  of  Education  faculty 
who  traveled  with  them  spent  the  time 
working  with  the  African  teachers  and 
supervising  the  CSU  students  and  some 
alumni  as  they  taught  in  the  village  school 
classrooms. 

"The  teachers  there  loved  what  we  were 


doing,"  reported  Dr.  Don  Clerico,  profes- 
sor of  education.  He  and  Dr.  Pat  Bower, 
education  professor,  accompanied  10  stu- 
dents and  alumni  on  the  trip.  "The 
teachers  started  copying  our  style  before  the 
time  was  up." 

CSU  teaches  its  future  teachers  to  partic- 
ipate actively  in  the  learning  process  and 
that  showed  during  the  West  African  expe- 
rience. "We  tend  to  be  more  active  as 
teachers,  more  hands-on,"  Clerico  said. 

One  kindergarten  class  was  learning  "less 
than"  and  "more  than"  in  math,  and  the 
teacher  had  been  using  a  chalkboard  to 
write  traditional  number  sentences  like 
3>2.  The  two  CSU  students  working  with 
that  group  jumped  in  and  made  big  "<" 
and  ">"  signs  and  then  called  five  of  the 
children  up  to  the  front  of  the  room.  The 
CSU  students  grouped  the  children  into 
two  groups,  one  of  three  children  and  one 
of  two,  and  then  they  added  their  mathe- 
matical signs. 

"The  kids  all  of  a  sudden  got  it,  because 
they  could  visualize  the  lesson,"  Clerico  said. 


The  classroom  time  was  a  learning  expe- 
rience for  the  CSU  students  as  well,  which 
was  a  major  reason  for  going.  The  official 
language  in  Ghana  is  English.  "But  simply 
because  the  students  speak  English  doesn't 
mean  the  children  understand  English," 
Clerico  said.  The  CSU  contingent  round 
itself  backing  up  and  rethinking  much  of 
what  they  were  saying  in  the  classroom,  to 
adjust  to  the  abilities  or  their  students. 
"Isn't  that  what  good  teachers  must  always 
do?"  asked  Bower.  "Our  students  learned 
that  we  must  reflect  on  what  we  do  as 
teachers  in  order  to  understand  and  serve 
our  students  well." 

"The  CSU  group  learned  much  more  than 
just  how  to  teach,"  Bower  said.  "Through 
their  reflective  journals  and  seminars,  they 
came  to  a  much  deeper  understanding  of 
themselves.  Knowing  ourselves  is  as  critical  to 
good  teaching  as  knowing  our  content  and 
effective  methodology." 

The  Ghana  trip  was  in  part  a  sophomore 
summer  experience  for  CSU's  Teaching 
Fellows,  a  corps  of  education  majors  who 


have  been  accepted  into  the  Teaching 
Fellows  scholarship  program.  Fellows 
receive  scholarship  assistance  from  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  in  exchange  for  a  prom- 
ise to  teach  in  South  Carolina  classrooms 
once  they  graduate.  CSU  is  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  colleges  and  universities  chosen  as  a 
Teaching  Fellows  site.  Part  of  the  Teaching 
Fellows  regimen  requires  a  summer  experi- 
ence, and  CSU  chose  to  look  for 
opportunities  where  the  students  can  learn 
and  also  serve  others.  It  is  part  of  the 
School  of  Education's  effort  to  graduate 
"competent,  caring,  committed"  educators 
and  supports  the  University's  mission. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention's 
Consortium  on  Global  Education  awarded 
CSU  a  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
trip,  and  the  University  also  underwrote 
part  of  the  cost.  The  travelers  provided  the 
balance  themselves.  CSU  hopes  to  continue 
offering  the  trip  or  a  similar  global  outing 
at  least  every  two  years. 

The  CSU  group  actually  spent  three 
weeks  in  Ghana,  two  in  the  Tuwohofo- 


Holly  classrooms  and  one  visiting  cultural 
sites  and  learning  more  about  the  country 
they  were  visiting.  They  worshipped  in  the 
Tesano  Baptist  Church  in  Accra,  a 
Southern  Baptist  church  where  they  also 
attended  youth  group  meetings. 

"Many  lessons  were  learned  outside  the 
classroom,  as  our  students  developed  rela- 
tionships with  adults  and  students  in  the 
village  and  as  they  came  to  know  the  tradi- 
tions, history,  struggles  and  hopes  of  the 
Ghanaian  people.  What  a  rich  lesson  for 
future  teachers,"  said  Dr.  Bower. 

There  is  an  AKAN  symbol  that  reads, 
"He  who  does  not  know  can  become 
knowledgeable  from  learning,"  Bower  said. 
"We  all  became  much  more  knowledgeable 
as  a  result  of  this  experience. 


The  Beauty  of  Kenya 


By  Brandi  Michelle  Stockman,  Class  of 2003 


Learning  about  other  cultures  and 
people  groups  has  always  fascinated 
me.  I  went  on  two  mission  trips  a  couple 
of  summers  ago  to  Venezuela  and 
Thailand  which  really  expanded  my  bor- 
ders. The  ethnicity  of  both  countries 
gave  me  a  broader  idea  of  how  God  s 
people  truly  are  an  eclectic  group.  The 
environment  and  diversity  of  the  coun- 
tries showed  me  how  creative  our  God  is. 
I  had  an  amazing  time,  and  God  taught 
me  so  much. 

Because  of  my  experiences  in  Thailand 
and  Venezuela,  my  interest  in  overseas 
missions  was  stimulated.  For  some  time  I 
had  been  thinking  about  going  to  Africa, 
when  a  man  in  my  church  gave  me  a 
National  Geographic  magazine  contain- 
ing an  article  about  the  country.  This 
was  the  first  insight  I  had  into  the  coun- 
try. A  couple  of  months  later  I  visited  a 
church  where  a  guest  missionary  was 
speaking.  Lo  and  behold,  his  talk  was 
about  his  venture  in  Africa. 

The  next  semester  at  school  I  did  an 
internship  lor  my  religion  major  at 
Seacoast  Church.  When  mission  time 


came  around,  a  trip  to  Kenya,  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  options.  I  looked  at  all  of 
the  mission  trips  and  almost  all  ol  them 
were  enticing,  but  the  trip  to  Kenya  was 
the  only  one  scheduled  lor  the  right  time 
period.  I  did  a  lot  ol  praying  and  felt 
that  God  was  in  fact  leading  me  to  that 
trip. 

I  went  through  the  application  process 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  heading 
to  Kenya  on  a  three-week  excursion  to 
visit  the  people  ol  the  Maisai  tribe.  Hall 
of  the  trip  was  spent  in  the  countryside 
of  Kenya  going  Irom  boma  to  boma  (the 
huts  that  the  people  live  in  made  ol 
sticks  and  mud)  evangelizing.  The  other 
half  ol  the  trip  was  spent  evangelizing  in 
the  slums  of  Nairobi,  Kenya's  capital. 

In  the  desert  land  we  walked  for  miles 
everyday  in  search  of  little  villages  where 
we  could  talk  to  the  people  about  Jesus 
and  offer  them  the  gift  ol  salvation.  Our 
team  had  translators  who  would  explain 
the  message  that  we  were  speaking.  God 
really  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  being 
open  in  speaking  about  Him,  asking 
people  where  they  were  spiritually,  and 


sharing  our  purpose  for  the  trip  and  for 
our  lives.  We  brought  candy  and  little 
toys  for  the  children  in  hopes  that  they 
would  see  our  love  for  them  despite  not 
really  knowing  them,  and  in  hopes  that 
they  would  feel  more  comfortable  since 
some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white 
person. 

The  majority  of  the  people  were  very 
receptive.  In  one  particular  boma  after 
we  had  shared  the  gospel,  the  leading 
man  of  the  village  said  that  he  had  been 
waiting  for  us.  He  said  that  he  knew 
there  was  some  higher  being,  some  god 
that  was  in  control  of  everything,  and 
that  one  day  someone  would  come  and 
speak  to  them  about  it  all.  He  and  his 
family  accepted  Christ  that  day. 

The  visitation  didn't  end  with  us  com- 
ing, sharing  Christ  and  leaving.  The 
pastor  of  the  nearby  town  and  his  dea- 
cons went  with  us,  along  with  some 
Youth  With  A  Mission  staff,  so  they 
could  follow  up  with  the  people  once  we 
left.  Among  the  flies  and  cow  dung,  we 
had  the  privilege  of  talking  about  our 
Savior.  There  was  nowhere  that  I  would 


have  rather  been  at  that  very  moment. 

Going  from  the  countryside  to  the 
city  of  Nairobi  was  very  different.  In  the 
country  we  had  to  look  for  people,  in  the 
city  they  looked  for  us!  We  stayed  in  the 
center  of  the  slums.  As  a  team  we  held 
an  open-air  revival,  each  of  us  having  the 
opportunity  to  give  our  testimonies,  and 
we  split  up  with  members  of  the  church 
to  visit  homes  or  the  people  living  in  the 
slums.  Everywhere  we  went  in  Kenya  was 
filled  with  people  who  were  so  kind  to  us 
and  desired  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
share.  I  found  out  that  the  main  barrier 
for  the  Kenyan  people  was  having  a  rela- 
tionship with  Christ,  a  problem  many 
Americans  also  lace.  They  struggle  with 
how  to  physically  survive,  and  fail  to  see 
God  as  the  one  who  can  carry  their  bur- 
dens. 

I  took  many  pictures  during  this 
unforgettable  trip.  Amidst  the  trash, 
dung,  goats,  dirt,  hot  tea  and  smog,  lie  a 
people  group  with  endless  smiles,  beauti- 
ful country  and  open  hearts  like  none 
other.  I  pray  that  I  will  see  them  in  heav- 
en one  day. 


Brandi  Michelle  poses  with  some  Kenyan  children  during  an  afternoon 
outing  in  Masailand. 


JL/Cd  LI  b  to  European  Career  By  Todd  Dickerson  '01 


Several  years  ago  when  I  was  working 
as  the  director  of  public  relations  for 
CSU,  I  wrote  an  article  about  some 
alumni  who  were  serving  as  missionaries 
in  Poland  for  the  International  Mission 
Board.  Had  I  known  then  that  two  years 
later  I  would  be  serving  in  the  same 
capacity  in  Bulgaria,  I  would  have  paid 
more  attention  to  what  I  was  writing. 

However,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no 
matter  how  much  you  read,  or  how 
much  you  study,  you  can  never  be  fully 
prepared  to  live  in  a  different  culture. 
The  language,  the  food,  the  customs, 
almost  everything  is  so  completely  alien 
to  you  that  your  first  few  days  and  weeks 
slip  by  in  a  blur  of  incomprehension  and 
misunderstanding.  Now,  after  a  year  and 
a  half  of  living  in  Bulgaria,  I  have  come 
to  love  the  people,  the  food  and  the  cul- 
ture, but  I  still  have  much  to  learn. 

When  many  of  us  think  missionary, 
we  conjure  up  images  of  African  villages 
or  far-flung  Asian  provinces.  I,  however, 
live  in  an  area  of  Europe  that  can  trace 
its  connections  with  Christianity  back 
almost  2,000  years.  This  is  the  land  of 


The  Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  Bulgaria  treats  about  -tO  children  at  a  time. 


Constantine,  the  great  man  who  intro- 
duced our  religion  and  beliefs  to  what 
was,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  areas  of  the  world. 

During  the  centuries  that  followed, 
the  Romans,  the  Turks  and  most  recent- 
ly, Communist  Russia  have  controlled 
Bulgaria.  This,  in  its  essence,  is  the  basis 
for  my  story.  How  can  an  American,  one 
who  has  been  given  the  finest  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  freedom  and  "the 
pursuit  of  the  American  dream,"  live  in  a 


country  that  has  never  really  known  free- 
dom? The  answer:  faith.  No  matter  how 
miserable  I  became,  or  how  much  I 
missed  my  family,  I  never  once  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  I  am  doing  exactly 
what  God  wants  me  to  do. 
(continued  on  page  30) 


racing  Challenges  tor  a  brighter  lomorrow  cuss  0/2003 


A 


s  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  the 
beautiful  and  cul- 
turally rich  part  of 
the  world  that  is 
Bulgaria,  I  was 
always  taught  in 
school  to  take 
extreme  pride  in 
my  nationality  because  Bulgaria  is  one  of 
the  oldest  countries  in  Europe.  The  his- 
tory, the  literature,  the  art,  the  folklore  ... 
all  those  wonderful  things  about  my 
native  land  made  me  feel  lucky  to  be 
born  and  raised  there.  As  I  grew  older 
and  better  able  to  see  through  the  cur- 
tain that  separated  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  though,  I  became  con- 
fused and  annoyed. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  massive  blind- 
ness in  our  society:  on  TV  and  radio,  it 
seemed  like  everything  in  the  political 
and  economic  sections  of  our  lives  was 
just  fine,  but  in  reality  nothing  made 
sense  to  me.  Why  do  we  struggle  when 
both  mom  and  dad  work  full-time  jobs? 
Why  does  everyone  drive  old  and  half- 
broken  Russian  cars?  What  good  is  a 
college  degree  if  somebody  who  has  not 
even  graduated  from  high  school  makes 
as  much  as  my  father,  who  has  earned 
two  university  diplomas?  Why  can  t  we 
travel  abroad?  Why  does  the  government 
open  and  check  all  our  mail?  Why  does 
my  mom  hush  my  grandma  every  time 
she  tries  to  tell  me  about  some  guy 
named  Jesus? 

There  were  no  logical  answers  to  my 
questions,  and  I  could  see  the  tension  in 
my  parents'  faces  every  time  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  express  the  way  I  felt.  "It'll  be 
all  right,"  they  assured  me.  "The  day  will 
come  when  you  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  build  your  own  life." 

Sure  enough,  that  day  came  with  the 
fall  of  Communism.  I  was  nine  years 


old,  and  this  development  supposedly 
meant  the  end  of  political  and  economic 
corruption  that  had  plagued  my  world 
for  far  too  long.  There  was  a  "big 
change"  in  my  hometown  of  Sofia: 
Those  who  were  known  to  be  the  cor- 
rupted leaders  of  the  communist  regime, 
but  had  operated  behind  closed  doors, 
were  now  rolling  along  the  streets  in  S- 
class  Mercedes  Benzes  with  tinted 
windows.  The  police  were  now  "enforc- 
ing the  law,"  which  was  defined  by  these 
same  leaders  who  had  simply  changed 
the  name  of  their  party  and  were  now 
operating  as  "democratic  forces."  The 
power  and  the  money  stayed  in  the  same 
dirty  hands,  only  they  were  wearing  new 
gloves. 

Yes,  they  did  open  the  borders,  but  for 
what?  These  new-old  leaciers  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  come  and  go  as 
they  pleased.  Yes,  they  did  allow  the 
emergence  of  small  private  businesses, 
but  for  what?  They  were  the  ones  who 
chose  who  would  stay  and  who  would 
go:  unfavored  business  owners  were 
eventually  forced  to  file  for  bankruptcy 
and  all  that  they  owned  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrupt  leaders.  Mafia,  gov- 
ernment and  police  were  once  again  the 
same  entity,  only  it  had  become  worse: 
there  was  no  middle  class  anymore,  only 
the  two  socioeconomic  extremes  of  very 
rich  and  very  poor. 

Why  did  I  come  here  seeking  a  college 
degree?  Why  did  I  leave  my  home,  fami- 
ly and  friends?  How  could  I  endure  not 
seeing  them  for  about  four  years  now? 
The  bigger  question  is,  how  could  I  stay? 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  accepted  into  an 
American  high  school  in  Sofia  where  I 
was  encouraged  by  my  American  teach- 
ers to  prepare  for  the  SAT  and  apply  to 
several  universities  in  the  U.S.  I  chose 
several  to  apply  to  that  were  located  near 
the  ocean,  and  Charleston  Southern 


offered  me  the  best  scholarship.  I  board- 
ed an  airplane  and  crossed  the  ocean  for 
Charleston  in  the  summer  of  1998. 

When  I  first  arrived,  I  knew  immedi- 
ately that  I  was  in  a  different  world. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  bigger,  but  also 
more  orderly.  It  was  dark,  and  the  large 
highway,  with  all  its  lights,  amazed  me. 
As  I  caught  sight  of  the  sign  that  read 
Charleston  Southern  University,  and 
then  of  Lightsey  Chapel  standing  out  in 
the  darkness,  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
excitement  and  curiosity. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I  became  a  part 
of  the  life  here,  and  I  am  no  longer  so 
amazed  by  the  things  that  seemed  so  dif- 
ferent to  me  at  first.  I  have  had  good  and 
bad  experiences,  each  of  which  has 
helped  me  strengthen  my  will,  my  perse- 
verance and  most  importantly,  my  faith. 
I  have  often  been  in  situations  where 
others  might  have  fallen  short  of  hope 
and  given  up,  but  my  faith  kept  me 
going.  Many  people  here  have  been  gen- 
erous with  their  help.  It  has  been  a 
challenging  four  years,  and  as  I  face  grad- 
uating in  May  I  am  also  preparing  for  a 
new  set  of  challenges.  I  know  I  want  to 
stay  in  America,  and  so  I  must  prove  that 
being  a  foreigner  does  not  make  me  less 
of  an  employee  as  I  search  for  a  job  in 
communications.  I  know  I  can't  change 
reality  in  Bulgaria,  and  I  hope  that 
America  will  offer  me  the  chance  to  con- 
tinue growing  here  and,  eventually,  be  of 
more  help  to  my  family  back  home. 
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Todd  took  pictures  of  members  of  the  Buryat  tribe  in  central  Siberia,  Russia,  while  on  location  to  do  a 
story.  The  Buryat  people  are  direct  descendants  of  Ganghis  Kahn. 


("MBA  Grad  in  Europe"  continued  from  page  28) 
Several  people  have  asked  why  I  didn't 
go  into  the  business  world  after  complet- 
ing my  MBA  at  Charleston  Southern. 
After  all,  many  people  with  master's 
degrees  make  a  lot  of  money.  This  ques- 
tion, until  only  several  months  ago,  was 
quite  hard  for  me  to  answer.  However, 
now  I  know  the  answer.  After  graduating 
with  my  MBA,  I  felt  as  if  there  was 
nothing  in  my  life  that  I  could  not 
accomplish.  One  of  the  buzzwords  for 
this  feeling  is  empowerment.  And  this  is 
exactly  how  I  felt,  empowered. 

I  have  taken  the  advice  and  informa- 
tion that  I  received  from  my  MBA 
professors  at  CSU,  and  I  have  tried  to 
applv  it  to  every  country  I  visit,  which  to 
date  has  been  almost  30.  You  see,  as 
director  of  the  European  Baptist  Press 


Services,  I  gather  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  more  than  51  Baptist  unions 
across  Europe,  including  all  of  the 
provinces  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Middle  East.  And  what  I  see  in  these 
countries  is  so  different  than  anything  1 
have  ever  experienced  that,  unless  you  see 
it  for  yourself,  you  cannot  imagine. 

In  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  for  instance,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  1.5  million  orphaned  children 
living  in  homes  or  on  the  streets.  To  be 
quite  honest,  when  I  was  living  in 
America  this  number  would  have  meant 
little  or  almost  nothing  to  me.  After  all, 
it  is  just  a  number  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Now,  though,  after  visiting  several  of 
these  homes  and  holding  these  children 
in  my  arms,  watching  them  scream  and 


Todd  visits  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Bulgaria. 
This  little  fellow  has  just  received  his  first  pair  of 
tennis  shoes. 

plead  for  any  amount  of  attention,  1 
know  that  I  will  never  be  able  to  look  at 
a  number  like  this  and  not  see  the  misery 
behind  it. 

I  left  CSU  for  Bulgaria  very  shortly 
after  receiving  my  degree  in  May  of 
2001.  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  never 
got  to  say  thank  you  and  good-bye  to  my 
professors.  I  want  to  say  thank  you  now 
for  more  than  my  education.  I  say  thank 
you  for  helping  to  open  my  mind  to  a 
thought  process  that  has  helped  me 
accept  different  cultures,  learn  different 
languages,  eat  foods  that  I  could  never 
recognize  and,  most  importantly,  accept 
the  people  that  represent  these  differ- 
ences. As  for  good-bye,  take  it  from 
someone  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  you  never  really  say  good-bye. 
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Coming  to  America 


By  Stijepko  Tokic,  Class  of 2003 


Every  kid  in 
my  hometown 
of  Dubrovnik, 
Croatia  constantly 
talked  about  it. 
Whatever  conver- 
sation took  place 
|  at  our  table,  we 
ended  up  talking 
about  the  United  Sates  of  America. 

Why?  I  was  brought  up  playing  sports 
and  music,  so  most  of  my  friends  were 
either  young  athletes  or  musicians.  We 
couldn't  talk  about  sports  without  men- 
tioning Michael  Jordan,  Mike  Tyson, 
Pete  Sampras  and  Carl  Lewis,  just  like 
we  couldn't  talk  about  good  guitar  play- 
ing without  saying  the  names  of  Jimmy 
Hendrix,  The  Doors  or  Allman  Brothers. 
We  wanted  to  be  like  them. 

I  was  in  the  fifth  grade  when  my 
brother  went  to  the  states  as  an  exchange 
student  and  didn't  come  home  for  three 
years.  Before  he  came  home  I  won  the 
national  championship  in  track  and  was 
forming  my  first  rock  band.  When  he 
came  home  he  told  me  how  beautiful 
America  was,  but  I  didn't  really  care  at 
that  point  because  I  was  really  enjoying 
my  life. 

When  I  finished  high  school  I  took  a 
year  off  to  play  soccer  and  music.  Just 
around  Christmas  my  brother  came 
home  for  the  holidays.  He  came  to  see 
my  band  perform  at  one  of  our  shows 
and  didn't  like  what  he  saw.  He  didn't 
want  me  to  be  associated  with  the  type 
of  crowd  that  was  present  at  my  show, 
and  he  wanted  to  keep  me  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  anything  involving  drugs 
and  alcohol.  He  told  me  I  could  visit 
him  whenever  I  wanted  to  in  the  states. 

I  first  came  to  the  states  in  January  of 
1999,  and  my  first  destination  was 
McAllen,  Texas.  I  had  seen  lots  of  movies 
made  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  or 


Miami,  so  I  expected  to  see  something 
similar  to  that.  This  was  completely  dif- 
ferent! A  few  days  later  I  went  to  play 
soccer  with  my  brother,  and  a  coach 
from  Houston  came  to  watch  me  play. 
He  liked  what  he  saw  and  offered  me  a 
full  scholarship  to  play  for  him.  It  was  a 
hard  decision  to  make,  but  in  the  end  I 
signed  the  papers. 

I  returned  to  Houston  in  August.  It 
was  so  hot  and  humid  I  couldn't  breathe 
properly.  When  practice  started  I  didn't 
know  if  I  was  going  to  survive  the  camp. 
The  coach  didn't  care  about  my  language 
problems,  academics  or  cultural  shock. 
He  wanted  me  to  make  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  field.  He  expected  me  to 
do  more  than  anybody  else  because  I 
came  from  Europe  where  soccer  is  as  big 
as  baseball,  football  and  basketball 
together  in  the  U.S.  Oft  the  soccer  field  I 
met  lots  of  people.  I  met  so  many  peo- 
ple, but  still  I  was  very  lonely  in  that  big 
city.  To  teachers  I  was  just  a  number. 
Aside  from  the  warm  weather,  everything 
else  was  so  cold  in  Houston. 

Somehow  a  coach  from  Saint  Louis 
found  out  about  me  and  offered  me  a 
full  scholarship  to  play  for  him.  I  moved 
to  Saint  Louis  the  following  August,  and 
with  all  my  experience  from  the  previous 
year,  I  was  ready  to  start  all  over  again. 
On  the  soccer  field  I  was  performing 
really  well.  I  was  able  to  reactivate  my 
music  career,  get  good  grades  and  meet 
some  really  interesting  people.  One  of 
the  people  I  met  was  the  father  of  my 
coach  who  had  coached  high  school  soc- 
cer for  30  years.  He  told  me  a  coach 
from  Charleston  Southern  University 
was  looking  for  a  player,  and  he  thought 
I  could  be  that  player.  I  was  really  happy 
in  Saint  Louis  and  didn't  want  to  leave. 
Aside  from  the  cold  weather,  everything 
else  was  so  warm  in  Saint  Louis.  I'd 
heard  that  Charleston  is  close  to  the 


beach,  so  that  activated  my  travel-orient- 
ed mind,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
sign  all  the  necessary  paperwork. 

When  I  first  came  to  Charleston  I  fell 
in  love  with  it  right  away.  It  looked  like 
an  old  European  city,  and  the  climate 
was  similar  to  my  hometown.  Houston 
was  too  big,  Saint  Louis  was  too  cold, 
and  Charleston  was  just  perfect.  I  con- 
tinued to  play  soccer  at  CSU  and  was 
the  leading  team  scorer  for  two  years, 
and  I  really  enjoyed  it.  Besides  playing 
soccer,  I  was  able  to  get  good  grades, 
meet  new  people,  sing  downtown  and 
even  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
Charlestonian.  Charleston  has  it  all  for 
me. 

Besides  all  these  things,  I  found  some- 
thing else  to  do.  I  got  a  position  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  school  newspaper, 
and  I  love  it.  I  can  say  that  for  the  first 
time  since  I  came  to  the  states  I  am 
working  in  a  really  healthy  atmosphere. 
Everybody  is  so  friendly,  intelligent, 
mature,  people-oriented  and  ready  to 
help  others.  Of  all  the  places  I  have  been 
so  far,  I  will  miss  Charleston  the  most.  It 
is  one  of  those  places  that  you  just  fall  in 
love  with  immediately  and  then  love  it 
more  and  more  every  day. 

I  am  at  the  crossroads  now  as  I  am 
getting  ready  to  graduate.  I  will  have  to 
hit  the  road  again  in  the  near  future  and 
am  currently  applying  to  law  schools. 
Who  knows  where  my  next  destination 
will  be?  Until  I  figure  it  out  I  will  enjoy 
my  life  because  I  think  that  life  is  beauti- 
ful. What  makes  it  beautiful  is  the 
essence  of  the  fact  that  it  might  go  away 
anytime. 
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Ethiopian  Professor  Brings 
Different  Perspective  to  Campus 


Dr.  Aschalew  Kebede  was  in  high 
school  when  he  knew  God  was 
calling  him  down  a  path  into  the  min- 
istry. He  hadn't  yet  realized  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  answer  that  call,  and  how 
far  from  home  that  path  would  take  him. 

Kebede  grew  up  in  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church,  a  traditional 
Christian  denomination.  As  a  teen-ager, 
he  came  to  know  Jesus  as  his  Lord  and 
Savior  and  helped  plant  a  high  school 
church.  When  he  was  in  the  1 1th  grade, 
Communists  took  over  Ethiopia  and 
began  persecuting  Christians,  seeking 
them  out  and  throwing  them  in  jail. 

Kebede  didn't  escape  the  Communists' 
notice.  During  his  senior  year,  he  and  a 
couple  hundred  other  young  Christians 
were  arrested  during  a  mandatory  meet- 
ing the  local  Communists  had  called.  "It 
was  a  setup,"  Kebede  said  of  the  meet- 
ing. "They  asked  us  to  curse  God,  and 
we  refused.  They  asked  us  to  publicly 
refute  God,  and  we  said  no.  Then  they 
just  divided  us  into  groups  and  took  us 
to  prison." 

The  story  isn't  one  Kebede  readily  vol- 
unteers. But  he  believes  the 


imprisonment  and  all  the  turmoil  of 
those  years  solidified  in  him  the  call  to 
minister  to  others  and,  ultimately,  to 
teach  God's  word. 

"When  the  imprisonment  came,  you 
became  bold,''  he  said.  "There's  a  strong 
power  of  God  within  you.  That's  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  It  focused  life  (for 
me)." 

Life  since  then  has  taken  many  twists 
and  turns,  and  taken  Kebede  to  many 
places,  but  his  focus  on  his  calling  never 
wavered.  He  has  preached  the  Gospel 
and  planted  churches  in  Africa  and  in 
African  communities  across  the  United 
States  -  literally,  from  California  to 
Massachusetts.  Along  the  way,  he  earned 
degrees  from  the  East  Africa  School  of 
Theology  (bachelor's),  the  Assemblies  of 
God  Seminary  (master's),  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University  (M.S.  and 
Ed.S.),  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  (doctor  of  philosophy, 
educational  administration)  and  New 
Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
(doctor  of  philosophy,  Old  Testament). 

Each  degree  filled  a  specific  need.  He 
knew  he  wanted  to  be  an  educated  min- 


ister, and  so  he  enrolled  at  the  East 
Af  rica  School  of  Theology.  He  then 
received  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  semi- 
nary in  Missouri. 

"But  I  realized  that  with  a  seminary 
degree  and  a  Bible  school  degree,  it 
would  be  like  saying  (to  the  Communist 
government)  'here  I  am.  Catch  me." 
Kebede  decided  then  to  pursue  a  secular 
degree.  His  dissertation  for  his  first 
Ph.D.  involved  research  into  motivators 
that  enable  African-American  students  to 
succeed  in  college  and  obstacles  that  get 
in  their  way. 

During  much  of  his  educational  years 
in  Missouri,  Kebede  planned  to  return  to 
Ethiopia.  But  "I  began  to  notice  a  num- 
ber of  Ethiopians  and  other  Africans  in 
Missouri."  He  planted  a  church  to  min- 
ister to  this  particular  population.  "Once 
I  saw  the  need  and  got  involved,  I  felt 
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like  the  Lord  really  wanted  me  here." 

When  the  communist  regime  fell  in 
Ethiopia,  Kebede  again  planned  to 
return  to  his  homeland,  but  he  felt  the 
need  to  earn  his  Ph.D.  from  a  seminary 
first.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  work, 
Kebede  has  taught  throughout  his  aca- 
demic career,  and  he  did  again  while 
attending  New  Orleans  Baptist.  And 
there,  it  hit  him  that  if  he  taught  religion 
to  college  students,  he  had  the  platform 
to  carry  out  Gods  wish  for  his  life:  as  a 
college  professor  of  religion,  "you  can 
reach  out  to  young  people  that  may  not 
know  the  Lord.  You  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mentor  to  people  who  may  be 


interested  in  the  ministry."  He  arrived  at 
Charleston  Southern  in  August  with 
those  two  goals  firmly  in  hand. 

"God  brought  me  here  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. (CSU)  is  a  mission  field," 
especially  in  the  effort  to  reach  out  to 
students  who  don't  know  Christ.  As  for 
the  students  pursuing  careers  in  the  min- 
istry, "I  can  be  with  them  and  guide 
them,  mentoring  them,  giving  them  life 
examples  and  a  world  view.  That  is  a 
ministry.  I  think  I  can  contribute  a  lot  in 
those  areas." 

He  will  return  to  Ethiopia  to  teach, 
during  summer  breaks.  He  still  believes 
he  needs  to  give  back  to  that  country 
and  carry  God's  word  as  far  as  he  can 
there. 


Kebede  is  married  to  Seble  Telahun, 
and  they  have  a  son,  Yaschalew  Aschelew. 

Kebede  is  teaching  Old  Testament  at 
CSU.  "I  like  the  integration  aspect  of 
teaching.  You  share  what  you  have,  and 
that  is  a  joy,"  he  said.  He  also  finds 
reward  in  impacting  a  student's  life. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  this:  "I  believe 
the  Lord  called  me  to  teach  his  word. 
And  when  I  do  that,  I  am  happy.  I  am  at 
peace." 
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Call  Seriously 

By  Mollie  Gore 

Joining  the  ranks  of  international  missionaries  is  not  a 
decision  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  creature  comforts  are 
not  among  the  job  benefits. 


Wil  and  Sarah  Bradham  know  this 
firsthand.  The  '87  graduates  spent  two 
years  in  South  Korea  and  about  three 
years  in  Romania,  first  as  journeymen 
and  then  as  commissioned  missionaries 
for  the  International  Mission  Board. 

The  recent  murders  of  three  mission- 
aries in  Yemen  has  put  a  spotlight  on  the 
life  of  a  missionary  and  in  particular  on 
risks  associated  with  answering  Gods  call 
to  minister  in  foreign,  sometimes  hostile 
lands.  Who  takes  on  these  jobs,  we  won- 
der, and  why? 

"Its  a  call,"  Wil  said,  simply. 

"The  call,"  Sarah  added.  "Call,  in  cap- 
ital C  A  L  L." 

Wil  said  he  always  had  an  interest  in 
different  cultures  and  people,  even  as  a 
child.  As  a  college  student,  "I  knew  that 
God  had  placed  a  call  on  my  life  to  share 
the  Gospel."  Missionary  work  offered 
"the  opportunity  to  do  it  abroad,  in  a 
different  culture." 

When  he  met  Sarah,  as  a  junior  at 
CSU,  he  put  those  plans  aside.  They 
graduated  and  moved  to  Louisiana, 
where  he  attended  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  planned  to 
graduate  and  go  into  church  pastoring. 
In  seminary,  though,  a  good  friend 
talked  to  the  couple  about  signing  on  as 
journeymen,  and  so  after  he  graduated  in 
1990  they  left  America  for  Seoul,  Korea. 

They  were  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Baptist  Student  Union 
organization  in  Korea  (with  Glen 
Creech,  another  CSU  graduate),  particu- 
larly in  setting  up  the  Seoul  organization 
and  establishing  chapters  on  two  univer- 
sities where  they  served  as  campus 


ministers.  Now,  Wil  says  proudly, 
Koreans  are  running  the  Baptist  Student 
Union,  and  the  1MB  is  no  longer  send- 
ing missionaries  to  the  country.  In  fact, 
South  Korea  is  sending  new  missionaries 
out  to  other  countries.  "We've  always 
heard  that  the  goal  of  a  good  missionary 
is  to  work  himself  out  of  a  job,"  Sarah 
said,  noting  that  the  1MB  has  nearly 
accomplished  that  in  Seoul. 

South  Korea  has  a  bigger  percentage 
of  Christians  than  other  countries  in  its 
region,  but  it  is  not  the  dominant  reli- 
gion by  any  stretch.  The  years  the 
Bradhams  served  were  years  of  some 
unrest  (although  tensions  paled  in  com- 
parison to  the  current  climate  in  Korea), 
and  student  demonstrations  were  com- 
mon on  college  campuses  and  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  Did  they  feel  in  dan- 
ger? Sometimes,  and  more  so  than  in 
their  next  station,  Romania. 

"The  bad  part  was  the  pepper  gas," 
Sarah  said.  Police  used  the  gas  to  quell 
riots.  They  discovered  that  using  tissues 
layered  with  toothpaste  as  air  masks 
helped  combat  the  gas. 

After  their  two  years  in  Seoul,  they 
came  back  to  South  Carolina,  and  Wil 
served  in  a  local  church.  He  met  the  late 
Greg  Horton,  who  has  also  served  on 
CSU's  Board  of  Trustees  and  got  involved 
with  work  he  was  doing  in  Romania. 
During  Wil's  first  trip  there,  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  return  as  a  missionary. 

The  couple  pursued  1MB  commis- 
sioning and  returned  to  Romania  in 
1996.  "I  am  so  glad  that  I  had  that  pas- 
sage from  Ruth  written  into  my  wedding 
vows,"  Sarah  said,  laughing.  "Lots  of 


times,  I  would  remind  myself  that  I  did 
promise  'wherever  you  go  I  will  follow." 

They  loved  Romania,  though,  in  spite 
of  its  challenges.  It  was  an  exciting  time, 
politically,  with  the  country  taking  shape 
after  the  fall  of  communism  in  1989. 
"While  we  were  there,  the  Romanians 
actually  had  what  they  felt  was  their  first 
real  election,"  Wil  said.  Economic  prob- 
lems have  gotten  worse,  though,  as  the 
country  has  struggled  to  move  to  a  capi- 
talist economy  and  years  after  leaving 
Romania  the  Bradhams  ache  for  the  con- 
tinued obstacles  that  country  faces.  The 
exchange  rate,  for  instance,  was  37.50  leu 
to  the  dollar  when  they  were  there;  it 
now  stands  at  about  33,000  to  the  dollar, 
Wil  said. 

They  ended  up  taking  a  medical  resig- 
nation from  the  1MB  in  2000  for  a 
variety  of  family  needs,  and  they  are  now 
living  in  Summerville.  Wil  is  teaching 
abstinence  education  in  the  public 
schools  for  Heritage  Community 
Services;  he  is  also  an  intern  with 
Crossroads  Community  Church  in 
Summerville  and  a  corporate  chaplain 
for  Cornerstone  Engineering  and 
Surveying.  Sarah  is  busy  with  their  three 
children:  Joshua,  8;  Anna  Ruth,  5;  and 
Job,  nearly  1.  But  they  follow  with  inter- 
est developments  in  the  countries  they 
have  called  home. 

The  murders  in  Yemen  were  particu- 
larly troubling,  even  though  they  did  not 
know  the  missionaries  who  were  killed. 
"Just  the  fact  that  they  were  missionaries, 
it  hits  home,"  Wil  said.  When  he  heard 
the  news,  "my  heart  went  to  my  throat." 
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MILLS  NAMED  TO  FOOTBALL  POST 


Athletic  Director  Hank  Small 
announced  on  Dec.  13  that  CSU 
hired  Jay  Mills  as  the  school's  head  foot- 
ball coach.  Mills  is  only  the  second 
person  to  hold  this  position 
in  the  football  programs  1 2- 
year  history. 

Mills,  41,  replaces  David 
Dowd,  who  resigned  his  post 
following  the  2002  season. 
Mills  comes  to  CSU  from  his 
position  as  the  offensive  coor- 
dinator at  Harvard  University. 

"Jay  Mills  brings  a  combination  of 
leadership  and  experience  to  our  football 
program  and  is  a  great  fit  for  our 
University  and  its  mission,"  Small  said. 
"He  brings  great  credibility  as  a  propo- 
nent of  academic  success  and  as  a  master 
of  the  no-huddle  offense.  We  feel  Jay  has 
all  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
needed  to  continue  the  development  of 
our  football  program." 

Mills  inherits  a  program  that  has 
never  posted  a  winning  season  but  did 
post  back-to-back  5-6  records  in  2000 
and  2001  before  slipping  to  4-8  in  2002. 
CSU  competes  at  the  I-AA  level  as  a 
member  of  the  Big  South  Conference. 
The  school  has  an  all-time  record  in 
football  of  34-94. 

"It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege 


By  David  She/ton 

to  accept  this  position  as  the  head  foot- 
ball coach  at  Charleston  Southern,"  said 
Mills.  "In  my  short  experience  at  CSU,  I 
have  learned  that  this  is  a  special  place 
with  special  people,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  becoming 
a  part  of  that  family.  I  am 
excited  about  the  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  here  at  CSU, 
not  only  for  me  but  also  for 
my  family." 

Mills  is  recognized  nation- 
ally as  a  top  offensive  mind, 
having  operated  highly  successful  passing 
offenses  at  Harvard  and  Boise  State 
University. 

Mills  recently  completed  his  seventh 
season  at  Harvard,  the  senior  member  of 


the  current  coaching  staff.  He  has  served 
as  the  Crimsons  quarterbacks  coach  and 
offensive  coordinator  during  that  time, 
leading  the  school  to  high  national  rank- 
ings for  total  offense  and  establishing 
numerous  school  records. 

In  2001,  Harvard  committed  the 
fewest  turnovers  of  any  Division  I-AA 
school  and  ranked  1 1th  nationally  in 
total  offense.  In  2000,  Harvard  set 
school  records  for  passing  yards  (2,885) 
and  total  yards  (4,679).  During  those 
two  seasons,  eight  offensive  players 
earned  All  Ivy  League  honors. 

After  serving  three  seasons  as  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  at  Notre  Dame,  one  year 
under  current  South  Carolina  head 
coach  Lou  Holtz,  Mills  was  named  quar- 


COACHING  HISTORY 


Harvard  University  (1996-2002)  Served  as  offensive  coordinator,  assistant 
head  coach,  recruiting  coordinator  and  coached  the  quarterbacks  and  wide 
receivers. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Morris  (1993-1995)  Head  Football  Coach. 

Boise  State  University  (1987-1992)  Served  as  the  passing  game  coordinator 
and  coached  the  quarterbacks,  receivers  and  running  backs.  Also  served 
as  the  special  teams  coach  and  was  the  team's  administrative  and  academic 
coordinator. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  (1984-86)  Graduate  assistant  and  volunteer 
assistant,  working  primarily  with  tight  ends  and  special  teams.  Also 
worked  with  quarterbacks  and  defensive  backs. 

Western  Washington  University  (1983)  Assistant  head  coach,  recruiting 
coordinator  and  quarterbacks  coach. 

Central  Catholic  High  School  (1982)  Offensive  coordinator. 
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What  others 
are  saying  about 

JAY  MILLS 


"I  have  known  Jay  Mills  since  he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  have 
watched  him  grow  arid  mature  into  a  very  good  college  football 
coach  and  a  great^han.  Not  only  does  he  possess  great  knowledge 
of  the  game,  bin^ne  is  also  an  outstanding  teacher  of  the  game.  He 
is  a  very  comiimcd  and  dedicated  coach  and  (  Christian  and  will  use 
his  position  asnead  football  coach  to  make  an  impact  on  CSU's 
campus,  their  athletic  program  and  the  Charleston  community  as  a 
whole.  Jay  Mills  is  a  great  choice  for  Charleston  Southern 
University." 


4 


Dal  Shealy 

President,  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
Former  College  Head  Football  Coach 

"Jay  is  as  prepared  and  as  organized  as  any  coach  I  have  been  associ- 
ated with.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  preparation  and  organization 
from  working  with  Jay.  He  has  a  great  belief  in  what  he  is  doing 
and  will  not  be  outworked.  The  people  at  Charleston  Southern 
should  be  very  excited  about  having  Jay  Mills  as  their  head  football 
coach.  He  will  create  a  positive,  winning  environment  from  the 
moment  he  steps  on  campus." 

Jim  Zorn 

Assistant  Coach  Seattle  Seahawks 

Former  NFL  Quarterback 

Former  Assistant  at  Boise  State  University 

"Jay  Mills  is  a  wonderful  young  man  and  an  outstanding  young 
football  coach.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  and  is  of  high  integrity  and 
character.  One  thing  is  for  sure-Jay  is  in  coaching  for  all  the  right 
reasons." 

Lou  Holtz 

Head  Football  Coach 
University  of  South  Carolina 


terbacks  and  passing  game  coordinator  at 
Boise  State.  Mills  helped  guide  Boise 
State  to  a  pair  of  NCAA  Division  I-AA 
playoff  appearances,  including  a  berth  in 
the  national  semifinal  game  in  1990. 
Boise  State  was  ranked  eighth  nationally 
in  total  offense  in  1992. 


Mills'  experience  as  a  head  coach  came  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Morris,  where 
he  helped  lead  the  program  from  NAIA  sta- 
tus to  NCAA  Division  II  status  in  1993. 

Mills  and  his  wife,  Laura  Ann,  have  a 
daughter,  Stacey  Jo,  and  two  sons,  fared 
and  Derek. 
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BASKETBALL  TEAMS 
HOPEFUL  FOR 
CONFERENCE  CROWNS 

By  Step  Tokic 

At  press  time,  senior  point  guard 
Tamara  Ruzic  of  the  women's  bas- 
ketball team  is  putting  CSU  on  the  map 
with  an  outstanding  57.1  (28-of-52)  per- 
cent from  behind  the  arc.  She  currently 
leads  the  nation  in  three-point  percent- 
age and  is  leading  the  Lady  Bucs  in 
scoring,  averaging  1 1  points  per  game. 

The  women  currently  hold  second 
place  in  the  Big  South  Conference  with  a 
5-2  conference  record.  Seniors  Marea 
Daniels  and  Lrin  Jedlikowski  are  consis- 
tently scoring,  averaging  eight  and  1 0 
points  per  game  respectively,  and  they 
give  lots  of  leadership  to  the  Lady  Bucs. 

I  he  men's  team  has  won  five  games  in 
a  row  for  a  5-1  Big  South  record,  and 
has  a  one  game  lead  over  Big  South  pow- 
erhouse Winthrop  University.  Led  by 
experienced  junior  point  guard  Ed 
O'Neil  and  sophomore  forward  Kevin 
Warzynski,  the  Bucs  are  making  their 
way  toward  the  Big  South  championship. 

O'Neil  is  leading  the  Big  South  in 
assists  (six  per  game)  and  steals  (four  per 
game),  while  Warzynski  is  CSU's  top 
scorer  averaging  13.5  points  per  game. 
Together,  Warzynski  and  O'Neil,  veter- 
ans Charles  White,  Gene  Granger  and 
Chris  Warzynski  provide  a  significant 
help  for  the  Bucs. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  PROVIDE  A  FIRM  FOUNDATION 
BY  BECOMING  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGACY  SOCIETY 


From  the  beginning,  Charleston 
Southern  University  was  created  by 
its  founders  and  supporters  who  gave 
money  time,  energy  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration so  that  the  ideals  of  an 
independent,  comprehensive  education 
might  take  root  in  Charleston.  The 
University  continues  to  provide  an  out- 
standing, diversified  academic  challenge 
for  students  as  they  continue  their  life- 
long education  journey 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lowcountry,  CSU  strives  to  achieve  its 
mission  of  promoting  academic  excel- 
lence in  a  Christian  environment.  At  the 
forefront  of  the  University  lies  our  vision 
of  achieving  regional  distinction  as  an 
excellent  Christian  university,  endowing 
students  with  a  Christian  vision  for  life. 

Many  students  who  have  attended 
CSU  have  been  the  recipients  of  some- 
ones  generosity  Tuition  can  never  cover 
the  full  cost  of  operation  for  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  The  University 
continues  to  thrive  because  of  those  who 
believe  in  its  mission  and  provide  for  its 
future  through  gifts  that  impact  lives  for 
generations. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LEGACY  SOCIETY? 

The  Legacy  Society  of  CSU  is  com- 
posed of  a  special  group  of  people  who 
believe  in  the  mission  of  the  University 


By  Lisa  Connell 

and  want  to  ensure  that  valuable  life  - 
changing  educational  programs  and  serv- 
ices will  continue  for  future  generations. 
Each  member  of  The  Legacy  Society  has 
included  the  University  in  his  or  her 
estate  plan,  which  will  bring  long-range 
financial  stability  to  the  school.  Legacy 
Society  members  are  also  encouraged  to 
ask  others  to  do  as  they  have  done  -  to 
make  a  planned  or  income-producing 
deferred  gift  to  CSU  to  provide  for 
future  generations. 

HOW  DO  I  BECOME  A  MEMBER? 

Membership  in  The  Legacy  Society  is 
activated  when  the  donor  notifies  the 
University  that  he  or  she  has  made  a 
commitment  to  CSU  through  a  bequest 
intention,  charitable  trust,  life  income 
plan,  life  insurance,  endowed  scholarship 
or  other  estate  planning  technique,  and 
has  obtained  and  signed  a  Legacy  Society 
membership  card  from  the  Office  of 
Planned  Giving. 

REASONS  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER? 

•  By  informing  CSU  about  your  planned 
gift  and  becoming  a  member  of  The 
Legacy  Society,  you  enable  the  University 
to  thank  you  and  show  appreciation  for 
your  gift  during  your  lifetime. 

•  With  your  participation  in  The  Legacy 
Society,  CSU  is  able  to  better  plan  and 
prepare  for  the  future. 


•  By  the  example  of  your  special  gift,  you 
will  encourage  others  who  may  consider 
providing  for  the  University  through  a 
planned  or  deferred  contribution. 

HOW  ARE  MEMBERS 
RECOGNIZED? 

•  New  members  receive  a  certificate  and 
lapel  pin  as  special  mementos  symboliz- 
ing their  membership  and 
acknowledging  their  gift. 

•  Members  are  invited  and  recognized  at 
the  annual  President  s  Club  dinner  and 
other  special  University  functions. 

•  Members  are  recognized  in  CSU  publi- 
cations and  receive  The  Legacy  Society 
newsletter,  The  Legacy 

BECOME  A  MEMBER  TODAY! 

Perhaps  you  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
sidering a  planned  gift  for  the  future 
enhancement  of  CSU.  If  so,  please 
inform  the  Office  of  Planned  Giving, 
even  if  you  wish  your  gift  to  remain  con- 
fidential. 

If  you  have  not  planned  a  gift,  we 
hope  you  will  consider  one  of  the  many 
ways  to  generate  a  tax  savings  and/or  life 
income  for  you  or  your  loved  ones.  At 
the  same  time,  you  will  help  the 
University  further  its  work  and  goals  for 
the  future. 
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By  Dr.  Ron  Jordan  70 
Alumni  Association  President 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

Dr.  Ron  Jordan  '70,  President 
Danny  Johnson  '81 ,  Vice  President 
Dr.  Naomi  Player  '72,  Secretary 
Sylvia  Mitchum  '73,  Treasurer 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Mahaliah  Campbell  '82 
Edna  Edwards-Holt  '99 
Aaron  Dunn  '82 
Lori  McFadden  '94 
Robin  Huestess  '95 
Lynda  Byrd  '77 
Jennifer  Davis  '90 
Dr.  Amy  Lewis-Nolan  '94 


FUTUREQUEST  CAREER  FAIR 

MARCH  12 

Noon  -  3:30  p.m. 
Gaillard  Auditorium,  Charleston 
More  than  100  employers  expected! 

EDUCATION  FAIR  2003 
MARCH  25 

Noon  -  1  p.m. 
Brewer  Center  Gym,  CSU 

Professional  dress  and  resumes 
required  for  both  events! 


NO  ONE  SUCCEEDS  ALONE 


I  cannot  think  of  a  more  exiting  time  to  serve  as  your  president.  It  is  an 
I  honor  to  be  your  voice  at  CSU,  and  I  will  work  diligently  with  the 
board  members  in  directing  your  association  and  working  to  meet  our 
goals.  You  have  elected  a  board  that  is  dedicated  to  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible service;  please  utilize  us.  We  want  to  work  with  you  in  making  CSU 
the  best  university  in  South  Carolina. 

Everyone  at  CSU  needs  us.  No  one  succeeds  alone.  Behind  every  suc- 
cessful person,  there  have  been  those  who  believed  in  him,  inspired  him 
and  encouraged  him  to  accomplish  his  dreams. 

If  you  have  not  visited  CSU  in  the  past  five  years,  you  are  missing  a 
great  deal,  and  now  is  the  time.  Come  back,  visit  the  campus,  attend  a 
game,  visit  professors,  visit  with  students  and  enjoy  the  extensive  growth 
that  is  taking  place  here.  Even  better,  call  the  Hunter  Reception  Center 
and  request  a  tour  of  the  campus.  If  you  graduated  as  a  BCC  or  a  CSU 
student,  remember  we  are  all  one  now.  This  is  our  University.  Get 
involved. 

We  want  to  hear  from  you!  Call,  write,  fax  or  e-mail  any  of  your  opin- 
ions or  suggestions  on  issues  facing  CSU.  Our  e-mail  address  is 
alumni@csuniv.edu.  Knowing  your  concerns  and  ideas  will  help  us  do  a 
better  job  of  representing  you.  Also,  please  visit  the  alumni  area  on  the 
CSU  web  site  at  www.charlestonsouthern.edu/Alumni.  Take  the  time  to 
update  your  mailing  information  so  we  can  stay  in  touch. 
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1969 


Dr.  Tom  Quimby  is  living  in  Sayville, 
N.Y.,  and  is  the  assistant  chair  of  physi 
cal  education  and  sport  sciences  for 
Hofstra  University. 


1970 


Marilyn  Maddex  McAfee  is  living  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  with  her  husband. 
Marilyn  said  "I  treasure  the  time  I  spent 
in  classes  with  the  outstanding  faculty  at 
CSU  and  consider  those  days  some  of 
the  highlights  of  mv  life  thus  far." 


1972 


William  H.  Jayroe,  after  retiring  from 
the  U.S.  Federal  Government  and  work- 
ing in  commercial  real  estate,  joined  his 
cousin  in  driving  cross-country  to  Los 
Angeles  in  12  days.  He  then  traveled  to 
Malaysia  for  a  mission  trip  to  work  with 
neglected  and  abused  children. 


197S 


Rev.  Dr.  Willie  E.  Givens  Jr.  celebrated 
his  29th  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
First  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Summerville. 


CLASS  NOTES 

Compiled  by  Ashley  Padgette  '98 


1977 


(with  photo)  Kent  Taylor  was  recog- 
nized in  2002  for  20  years  of  service  as 
minister  of  education  and  associate  pas- 
tor for  First  Baptist  Church,  Radford, 
Va.,  where  he  continues  to  serve.  Nancy 
Geddings  Taylor  has  been  a  faculty 
member  of  the  Radford  University 
department  of  English  tor  12  years.  She 
teaches  English  at  RU  and  is  the  director 
for  Freshman  Learning  Communities. 
They  have  two  sons:  Andrew,  16,  a  jun- 
ior at  Radford  High  School,  and  Erik, 
21,  a  junior  at  Mary  Washington  College 
studying  English. 


1978 


Dennis  Erskine  has  worked  at  John  dela 
Howe  School,  a  children's  home  in 
McCormick,  for  the  last  22  years  as  an 
activity  therapist.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Deborah  Moore  of  McCormick 
and  has  twin  daughters:  Karen,  a  fresh- 
man at  Converse,  and  Kerri,  a  freshman 
at  Anderson  College. 


1979 


Clarence  R.  Hayes  was  commissioned  as 
second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
upon  graduating  from  CSU.  He  retired 
as  a  Major  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
1995  and  now  owns  and  operates  a  com- 
puter sales  and  service  business  in  Shelby, 
N.C.,  on  a  part-time  basis.  Clarence 
teaches  computer  applications,  computer 
engineering  and  business  curriculum  at 
Shelby  High  School  full  time. 
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19SO  

Dr.  John  Knox  Crooks  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  of  associate  pas- 
tor of  missions  and  member 
development  at  Roswell  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Marietta,  Ga.  He  is  now 
enrolled  at  Liberty  University  pursuing 
an  undergraduate  degree  in  business. 

Lynn  Bliss  Rogers  is  the  director  of 
Supervalu  and  is  living  in  Richmond,  Va. 

19S1  

Joseph  M.  Hall,  CPA,  RHU,  REBC  is 
president  of  Hall  Financial  Group,  Inc. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  has  earned  the 
Registered  Health  Underwriter  and 
Registered  Employee  Benefit  Consultant 
professional  designations  from  The 
American  College  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

19S5  

Julie  Wright  and  Robert  Arndt  were 
married  Dec.  21,  2002,  and  have  relocat- 
ed to  Pembroke,  N.C.  Before  moving, 
Julie  worked  for  14  years  with  the  school 
system  in  Calhoun  County  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  several  writing 
projects. 

Delia  Anne  Lambert  Jones  lives  in 
Moncks  Corner  and  has  three  children: 
Jeremy,  13,  Rebecca,  12,  and  Allison,  10 
months  old.  She  is  a  stay-at-home  mom 
and  enjoys  writing  in  her  spare  time. 


1989  

Lee  Taylor  was  one  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  CSU  club  football  teams  that 
was  recognized  at  Homecoming.  In  a 
note  to  Athletic  Director  Hank  Small, 
Lee  said,  "Our  teams  fought  hard  to  put 
Baptist  College  on  the  map,  and  I  feel  as 
if  we  accomplished  just  that.  Thanks  so 
much  for  having  us  and  including  us  in  a 
special  day." 

1993  

Jeremy  Summers  is  living  in  Orange 
Park,  Fla.,  where  he  is  working  as  a  pro- 
gram manager  with  AAR  Defense 
Systems  &  Logistics. 

199a  

Lindle  O.  Beets  Jr.,  PHR,  is  the  co- 
founder/senior  partner  with  Employer  s 
Solution  in  Mount  Pleasant. 

1995  

Travis  Morehead  is  living  in  Springfield 
where  he  is  a  teacher  and  coach  with 
Blackville-Hilda  High  School  in 
Orangeburg. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson  is  living  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  is  a  licensed  clinical 
professional  counselor  with  Maryville 
Academy.  He  is  also  a  doctoral  student  in 
the  human  and  organizational  develop- 
ment program  at  the  Fielding  Institute. 
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1996  

Alice  Hall  Harwood  and  James  William 

Green  were  married  Nov.  2,  2002,  in 
Charleston.  Jamie  is  employed  by  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Police  Department  as  a 
police  officer.  They  live  in  Charleston. 

Anthony  Joseph  graduated  in  2002 
from  MUSC  with  a  doctor  of  medicine 
degree.  He  started  an  internship  at 
MUSC  in  July.  While  at  CSU,  Anthony 
was  the  captain  of  the  men's  soccer  team. 
He  is  originally  from  Trinidad/Tobago 
and  lives  in  Charleston. 
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Laurin  N.  Rickenbacker  is  living  in 
Camden,  Ark.,  where  she  is  working  as  a 
maintenance  PSM  coordinator. 

199 7  

Elizabeth  Ainsley  Fischer  and  Matthew 
Elmo  Tillman  were  married  Dec.  14, 
2002.  Matthew  received  a  juris  doctor 
horn  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Law  and  is  employed  at  the 
law  firm  of  Nelson,  Mullins,  Riley  & 
Scarborough,  L.L.P.,  in  Charleston.  They 
reside  in  Charleston. 

Lorrie  Louise  Norris  and  Phillip  "Allen" 
Armstrong  were  married  Sept.  19,  2002, 
on  the  Hawaiian  Island  of  Oahu.  Lorrie 
is  employed  as  a  lab  technician  at  Coastal 
Cancer  Center.  The  couple  lives  in 
Myrtle  Beach. 

1998  

Elizabeth  Boyd  married  Tommy 
Cammer  on  Sept.  14,  2002.  She  is  pur- 
suing a  doctorate  of  pharmacy  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 
The  couple  lives  in  Hanahan. 

Robert  C.  Gelina  is  a  computer  scientist 
with  the  Space  and  Naval  Warfare 
Systems  Center  in  Charleston.  He  lives 
in  Goose  Creek. 

Laura  Gowin  DeRose  is  living  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  is  the  direc- 
tor of  recreation  therapy  with  St. 
Augustine  Health  Campus. 


Jason  Jurkowski  is  a  public  health  pre- 
paredness logistics  officer  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Service's  newly 
formed  Secretary's  Command  Center. 
Upon  acceptance  of  the  position,  he  was 
commissioned  as  an  officer  of  the  rank 
Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  which  is  led  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  lives  in  Bowie,  Md. 

Michele  Minor  is  a  technical  support 
representative  with  InfoAvenue  and  lives 
in  Rock  Hill. 

1999  

Shelley  Hankins  and  husband  Loren 
have  three  children:  Joshua,  4,  Daniel,  2, 
and  Rachael,  1.  They  are  now  living  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  their  old  friends.  You  can  e-mail 
them  at  ldhankinsl@yahoo.com.  Shelley 
is  working  as  a  kitchen  consultant  with 
Pampered  Chef  and  a  distributor  with 
GNLD. 

Chaste'y  Rayford  is  working  as  the  dis- 
trict strings  teacher  with  the 
Williamsburg  County  School  District. 
She  lives  in  Sumter. 


2QOO  

Allison  Coley  Barnett  and  Mark  Alan 
Hux  were  married  on  Nov.  2,  2002,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  She  has  her  master  of 
pediatric  advanced  practice  from  Emory 
University.  She  is  employed  at  the 
Gaston  County  Health  Department  as  a 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner. 


Corey  H.  Beasley  and  Billy  Beasley  '99 

announce  the  birth  of  their  first  son 
Joseph  William  Beasley  III  (Joey).  He 
was  born  Sept.  3,  2002,  and  weighed  7 
lbs.  1  oz.  and  was  21  inches  long.  Corey 
teaches  third  grade  at  Orange  Grove 
Elementary  School,  and  Billy  works  for 
and  owns  Beasley  Floor  Coverings  Inc. 
They  reside  on  James  Island. 
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2QQ1  

Melissa  Marie  Davidson  and  Patrick 
George  Siemers  were  married  June  15, 
2002,  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  Patrick 
works  for  Sara  Lee  Foods,  and  Melissa 
works  for  Sycamore  County  School 
District. 

Keely  Grawcock-Lineback  is  working  as 
a  home-based  counselor  for  First  Home 
Care  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

Brian  McDermott  is  working  at  First 
Baptist  School  in  Mount  Pleasant  teach- 
ing, coaching  soccer,  basketball  and 
debate.  While  at  CSU,  Brian  was  a 
member  of  the  mens  basketball  team. 


Christi  Pinson  and  Adam  Solivan  were 
married  Oct.  5,  2002.  Christi  is  current- 
ly employed  with  Krawcheck  & 
Davidson,  LLC.  They  live  in  Hanahan. 

Gregory  Ruby  has  recently  moved  to 
Mechanicsville,  Va. 

Wendy  Jo  Whitlock  and  Wesley  Patrick 
Carter  Jr.  were  married  Nov.  16,  2002. 
Wesley  is  employed  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Police  Department. 

2QQ2  

Nicole  Marie  Burton  is  working  as  a 
credit  manager  with  Wells  Fargo 
Financial  in  North  Charleston. 

Stephanie  Case  is  working  as  a  manage- 
ment analyst  with  SPAWAR  in 
Charleston.  Her  husband,  Kenneth,  is  a 


youth  minister  for  First  Baptist  Church 
or  Jedburg.  They  live  in  North 
Charleston. 

Joneen  Totten  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
draw  talent  personalities  for  the  South 
Carolina  Education  Lottery.  In  that  role 
she  is  regularly  seen  on  stations  across 
the  state  announcing  the  Pick  3  numbers 
of  the  day. 

Burton  Reese  is  the  owner  of  an  e-com- 
merce  web  site,  Reese  Consulting.  He  is 
looking  to  network  with  other  business  — 
minded  people.  He  lives  in  Goose  Creek. 

Stephanie  Ann  Youmans  and  David 
Grimball  Robinson  were  married  Oct. 
19,  2002.  He  is  employed  by  Knology  of 
Charleston.  They  live  in  Charleston. 


John  Frederick  Bagwell,  37,  died  Dec. 
31.  He  was  a  1995  graduate  of  the  mas- 
ter's program.  Bagwell  was  head  football 
coach  at  Fort  Dorchester  High  School  in 
Summerville.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joyce  Bagwell  and  the  late  Howard 
Bagwell. 

Bernadette  Jones,  a  former  professor  in 
the  School  of  Education,  died  Dec.  6  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Eric  Lessmeister,  55,  died  Dec.  28  in 
Rock  Hill.  He  was  a  1969  graduate  and 
was  the  former  principal  of  Rock  Hill 


High  School.  He  had  Pick's  Disease,  a 
degenerative  neurological  disease  similar 
to  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Lloyd  Harold  Rowell,  89,  died  Nov.  29 
in  Lancaster.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
CSU  Board  of  Visitors  and  had  an 
endowed  scholarship  at  CSU  in  his 
name.  He  was  the  retired  owner  and 
operator  of  Bailey  &  Rowell  Shoe  Store 
in  Lancaster.  Memorials  may  be  made  to 
First  Baptist  Church,  P.O.  Box  670, 
Lancaster,  SC  29720. 


Martin  M.  Sinteff,  68,  died  Nov.  1  in  a 
Summerville  hospital.  He  was  a  1976 
graduate  and  a  retired  U.S.  Air  Force 
major.  Memorials  may  be  made  to  The 
Good  Samaritan  Mission,  3371  Cochise 
St.,  N.  Charleston,  SC  29405  or  The 
Salvation  Army,  4248  Dorchester  Rd., 
N.  Charleston,  SC  29405. 

Carolyn  Price  Watkins,  55,  died  Nov. 
19  in  Goose  Creek.  She  was  a  1993 
graduate  with  a  master  in  elementary 
education.  She  was  a  teacher  with  the 
Berkeley  County  School  District. 
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NEW  ALUMNI  DIRECTOR  NAMED 


The  University's  new  director  of  alum- 
ni affairs  might  not  be  a  CSU 
graduate,  but  she's  no  stranger  to  our 
campus  environment. 

Susan  Taylor  was  offered  the  position 
in  December  after  a  two-month  search 
for  the  right  candidate.  "Her  combina- 
tion of  event  planning  and  marketing 
skills  is  just  what  we  were  looking  for," 
said  Bill  Ward,  executive  director  for 
development.  "We've  worked  together  on 
several  events  through  the  dining  services 


office;  but  after  interviewing  her  with  the 
search  committee,  we 
knew  she'd  be  a  perfect 
fit." 

Prior  to  joining  the 
CSU  family,  she  was  the 
catering  manager  and 
worked  with  departments 
across  campus  helping  to 
plan  and  execute  various 
events  from  the  marching 
band  banquet  to  the  President's  Club 


A  note  from  Susan... 


I'm  looking  forward  to  working  with  everyone  and  can't  wait 
to  get  some  feedback  from  you  on  the  following  list  of  ideas 
being  tossed  around  at  the  Alumni  Board  meetings.  Let  me 
know  what  you  think! 

•  Summer  camps  for  your  kids  -  cheerleading,  baseball, 
swimming,  day-style  camps,  arts  and  crafts,  and  music 
camps.  We're  in  the  process  of  gathering  information  (dates, 
costs,  requirements,  etc.)  and  will  send  you  an  update  soon. 

•  A  spring  or  summer  alumni  get-together  -  maybe  a  formal 
event  or  a  family-style  beach  day.  Any  suggestions? 

•  An  alumni  college  week  -  opportunities  to  take  classes  with 
current  and  visiting  professors  on  various  subjects. 

•  A  spring  or  summer  speakers  series  with  local  and/or 
regional  guest  speakers. 

Please  let  me  know  if  any  of  these  ideas  would  be  of  interest  to 
you  and  your  family.  My  e-mail  address  is  sgtaylor@csuniv.edu. 


dinner.  Taylor  has  more  than  six  years  of 
experience  in  event  plan- 
ning and  management 
within  Charleston's  hotel 
and  restaurant  industry. 
She  also  has  four  years 
experience  in  marketing 
strategy,  research,  sales 
and  advertising.  Those 
skills  were  developed 
while  working  for  two 
national  advertising  agencies  in  Atlanta. 

Charleston  is  her  hometown,  but  her 
marketing  career  led  her  to  Atlanta  in 
1993.  She  stayed  through  the  1996 
Olympics  and  decided  to  return  home  in 
1997.  "The  Olympics  were  awesome, 
but  I  was  tired  of  the  traffic  and  hassle 
after  all  that,"  Taylor  said. 
"Unfortunately,  Charleston  was  not  a  big 
marketing  town  at  that  time,  so,  after  a 
skills  review  with  a  career  counselor,  I 
made  the  switch  to  event  planning." 

The  Alumni  Board  has  exciting  plans 
for  2003,  and  Taylor  is  looking  forward 
to  assisting  the  Board  with  turning  those 
plans  into  events.  "It's  all  about  recon- 
necting with  past  graduates  through 
whatever  means  we  can,"  she  said,  'And 
I'm  very  happy  to  be  a  part  of  it  all." 

Taylor  is  married  to  Mouzon  Taylor  Jr. 
of  Charleston  and  plans  on  beginning 
graduate  school  at  CSU  next  fall. 
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Gene  Ott 


The  University  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  in  November  when  a  small  plane 
crashed  and  killed  prominent  North  Charleston  businessman  Eugene  R.  Ott,  his 
son  Vincent  and  a  friend,  Bob  Taylor. 

Ott  was  a  partner  in  Sing  Heating  Co.,  a  business  his  father  began  and  that  he 
joined  in  1954  after  serving  a  few  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  bought  Sing 
Heating  from  his  father  and  uncle  a  few  years  later. 

Ott  earned  his  private  pilot's  license  in  1958.  He  flew  often  and  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  it,  as  he  did  for  serving  others.  In  addition  to  his  recreational  flying,  Ott 
volunteered  with  a  group  known  as  the  Angels  of  Mercy,  always  ready  to  help  in 
emergencies.  A  Sunday  School  teacher  at  Portside  Baptist  Church,  Ott  was  active 
in  many  civic  organizations,  including  the  Rotary  Club,  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Citizens  Scholarship  Foundation. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  North  Charleston  City  Council  members,  holding 
office  from  1972  to  1974.  More  recently,  he  served  on  the  Charleston  Naval 
Complex  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  state  agency  created  to  transition  the  base 
to  civilian  control. 

Ott  was  also  a  significant  presence  at  CSU,  where  he  served  on  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  helped  in  innumerable  other  ways.  His  support  of  the  University  and 
its  mission  was  constant  and  invaluable. 

Vincent  Ott  was  treasurer  of  Portside  Baptist  Church  and  the  North  Charleston 
Rotary  Club.  In  a  Nov.  23  editorial  in  the  Post  &  Courier,  the  writer  noted  that 
Vincent  was  following  in  his  father's  civic  and  religious  footsteps  and  said  this 
about  Gene:  "Cheerfully  giving  of  his  talents  in  virtually  every  facet  of  this  com- 
munity, his  was  a  life  well-lived  and  one  that  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  good  citizenship." 

Funeral  services  for  both  Gene  and  Vincent  Ott  were  held  in  CSU's  Lightsey 
Chapel  Auditorium  Nov.  23.  Gene  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  childhood  sweet- 
heart, Freda  Turner  Ott.  Vincent  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kay  Coker  Ott,  and  two 
sons,  Stewart  Vincent  and  "Robbie"  Eugene,  a  2000  CSU  alum.  The  University 
family's  prayers  are  with  them  in  this  difficult  time. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Gene  Ott  Memorial  Fund,  Charleston  Southern 
University,  Office  of  Development,  P.O.  Box  1 18087,  Chaleston,  SC  29423-8087. 
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OLDE  TOWNE  MORTGAGE  RUN  BY  ALUMS 


Jimmy  Waring,  Don  Nye  and  Ron  Turner 

%  ldc  Towne  Mortgage  in  Summerville 
makes  a  grand  claim  that  is  appar- 
ently unique  in  the  business  world:  75 
percent  of  its  employees  are  graduates  of 
CSU. 

Specifically  founder  Donald  F.  Nye 
and  brokers  Ron  Turner  and  Jimmy 
Waring  -  three  of  the  four  full-time  bro- 
kers -  are  alumni. 

Nye  graduated  in  1969,  a  member  of 
the  first  lull  class  to  come  in  as  freshmen. 
He  still  talks  about  his  first  year,  when 
the  "dorm"  was  part  of  the  old  St.  John's 
Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston,  and  he 
bumped  up  against  the  whole  gamut  of 
"entertainment"  offered  in  a  typical  port 
city.  By  his  second  year,  students  were 
housed  on  the  current  campus,  but  the 
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university  that  stands  today  was  still  very 
much  in  its  infancy. 

"I  enjoyed  being  in  Charleston,"  Nye, 
who  came  to  campus  from  Rock  Hill, 
said.  "I  enjoyed  the  small  campus.  A  lot  of 
my  friends  today  are  people  I  met  there." 

Turner  graduated  in  1971  and  remem- 
bers much  of  that  as  well.  Jimmy  Waring 
left  CSU  about  six  hours  shy  of  his 
degree  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  golf  pro, 
and  he  held  that  position  for  Kiawah 
Island  for  several  years.  He  came  back  to 
campus  to  finish  up,  and  is  officially  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '83. 

They  each  have  favorite  professors 
they  remember,  and  pastimes  they 
enjoyed  on  campus.  Nye  worked  for  the 
development  office,  raising  money  for 
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what  is  now  the  Strom  Thurmond 
Center.  Turner  sang  in  the  choir  and  cov- 
ered sports  for  the  Buc  In  Print.  Waring 
played  on  the  golf  team. 

They  all  came  together  in  1997  as 
brokers  for  Olde  Towne,  which  Nye  and 
Summervillian  Phil  Jones  founded  a  cou- 
ple of  years  earlier.  They  each  have 
experience  in  the  mortgage  industry  that 
dates  back  and  they  draw  on  that  experi- 
ence to  offer  the  best  service  they  can  to 
their  customers. 

Olde  Town  is  the  only  Summerville- 
based  brokerage  that  is  an 
FHA-approved  lender.  The  firm  offers 
residential  products  ranging  from  first- 
time  mortgages  to  refinancings  and 
construction  loans.  They  now  offer 
reverse  mortgage  products,  which  enable 
senior  citizens  to  access  their  home's 
equity  without  having  to  sell  the  home. 

Nye  said  a  customer  asked  him  what 
distinguished  Olde  Towne  from  other 
mortgage  companies.  "I  can  give  you 
better  service,  and  I  can  get  you  a  better 
rate,"  he  said.  "If  that's  not  important  to 
you,  then  I  don't  have  anything  for  you." 

Olde  Towne  Mortgage  continues  to  be 
involved  at  CSU.  Just  recently,  a  market- 
ing class  led  by  Dr.  Louis  Mancuso 
conducted  some  research  for  the  firm, 
looking  into  what  drives  most  customers 
to  the  mortgage  company  they  use. 

(continued  on  page  48) 
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WENDY  ENNIS  '97 


Then  Member  of  the  first  women's  soccer  team 
Now     Olympic  event  coordinator 


When  did  you  become  involved 
with  soccer? 

A.  I  have  been  involved  in  sports  since  I 
was  six.  My  mother  worked  in  the  athlet- 
ic department  at  a  university  so  I  grew 
up  going  to  camp  after  camp.  Soccer 
became  my  love  at  an  early  age.  I  knew 
that  I  wanted  to  play  soccer  in  college 
and  have  a  career  in  sports. 

How  did  you  become  a  member  of 
the  first  women's  soccer  team  at  CSU? 

A.  I  was  not  highly  recruited  for  soccer, 
but  one  school  that  approached  me  was 
CSU.  CSU  had  two  characteristics  I  was 
looking  for:  I  liked  the  small  campus, 
and  the  school  played  Division  I  soccer, 
so  I  was  satisfied.  Being  a  part  of  the  first 
women's  soccer  team  definitely  made  an 
impact  in  my  decision  to  attend  CSU. 
The  fate  of  women's  soccer  would  be  in 
our  hands.  I  knew  we  would  be  a  part  of 
history,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
challenge. 

Have  you  stayed  in  touch  with 
teammates? 

A.  1  have  kept  up  with  my  coach,  Eric 
Terrill.  He  keeps  me  updated  on  what  is 
happening  at  CSU.  Also,  I  keep  in  touch 


with  my  sophomore  roommate  and 
teammate,  Dana  Clerico.  We  bonded  as 
friends,  and  she  will  always  be  a  part  of 
my  life. 

Why  are  team  sports  important? 

A.  Not  only  do  you  feel  like  a  part  of 
something,  team  sports  teach  you 
patience  and  trust.  Unlike  an  individual 
sport,  you  can't  take  all  the  credit  or 
blame  for  a  loss  or  win. 

How  does  what  you  learned  as  a 
team  member  translate  into  the  busi- 
ness world? 

A.  In  all  of  my  jobs  I  have  been  in  differ- 
ent types  of  teams.  All  of  the  same 
qualities  that  I  learned  from  soccer, 
patience  and  trust,  are  a  part  of  success- 
ful business  teams. 

What  have  you  been  doing  since 
you  graduated? 

A.  I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
San  Francisco  with  a  master's  degree  in 
sports  management  in  2000.  While 
attending  graduate  school,  I  worked  at 
the  Sybase  Open,  a  professional  men's 
tennis  tournament.  After  that  experience, 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  continue 


working  in  events.  Something  about 
building  up  and  planning  for  one  event 
got  my  blood  pumping. 

How  did  you  land  a  job  in 
Australia  at  the  Olympics? 

A.  I  heard  that  someone  who  had  already 
graduated  from  USF  was  working  at  the 
Olympics.  I  thought,  the  Olympics — the 
ultimate  sporting  event — I  want  to  be 
there!  I  e-mailed  him,  and  he  got  me  a 
job  working  for  a  company  called 
Contemporary  Services,  International, 
which  was  responsible  for  all  the  event 
services  at  each  venue  including  security, 
ticket  taking,  ushering,  marshaling  and 
access  control.  I  was  a  sector  coordinator 
at  the  tennis  stadium.  I  was  responsible 
for  30  people  per  shift. 

What  did  you  do  at  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Olympics? 

A.  After  you  work  an  Olympics  and  feel 
the  rush,  it  is  hard  to  stop.  I  have 
become  an  Olympic  junkie!  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  work  in  Salt  Lake,  so  I  kept  in 
touch  with  the  right  people  and  landed  a 
job  as  a  support  operations  manager  at 
the  long  track  speed  skating  oval.  I 
stayed  with  the  same  company,  and  in 
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Salt  Lake  I  was  responsible  for  the 
recruitment,  training  and  scheduling  of 
all  the  paid  and  volunteer  staff  (250+)  at 
the  Oval.  It  was  another  amazing  experi- 
ence, and  I  look  forward  to  Greece.  No 
official  word  yet! 

After  Salt  Lake  City,  what  have  you 
been  doing? 

A.  One  of  my  Olympic  coworkers 
offered  me  a  6-month  production  coor- 
dinator job  at  the  Renaissance  Pleasure 
Faire  in  northern  California.  I  had  never 
been  to  a  Renaissance  Faire  and  was 
looking  to  try  something  different,  and 
different  it  was!  I  assisted  with  our  huge 
marketing  push  for  the  four  months 
leading  up  to  the  faire.  I  saw  a  green 
field  change  into  a  small  shire  in  two 
months.  As  you  walked  through  the  shire 
you  really  felt  like  you  were  back  in  the 
16th  century.  It  was  marvelous.  I  got  to 
wear  the  clothing.  I  don't  know  how  they 
wore  all  of  that  because  I  was  dying  of 
heat  after  an  hour! 


What  do  your  fixture  plans  include? 

A.  Right  now  my  plans  are  to  work  in 
Greece  for  the  2004  Olympics,  and  then 
maybe  Italy  for  2006.  When  I  decide  to 
settle  down,  maybe  I  will  work  at  a  tour- 
nament. I  can't  imagine  my  life  without 
sports.  Sports  are,  and  will  always  be, 
one  of  my  passions. 

Which  CSU  professor  impacted 
you  the  most? 

A.  One  of  the  professors  that  impacted 
my  education  was  Dr.  Susan  Syles.  Since 
there  was  not  a  sports  management 
major,  I  decided  to  major  in  business 
management.  However,  after  taking 
Abnormal  Psychology  with  Dr.  Styles,  I 
decided  to  double  major  in  psychology 
and  business. 


("Old  Towne  Alums"  continued 
from  page  46) 

"Realtors  are  by  far  the  top  referral 
source,"  Nye  said,  which  the  survey 
results  validated.  But  the  students  turned 
up  some  surprising  findings  about  the 
role  the  Internet  is  playing  in  the  indus- 
try. The  research  showed  that  "about  20 
percent  of  people  apply  for  their  mort- 
gage online,"  Nye  said,  "and  so  we're 
looking  at  trying  to  get  a  web  site 
going." 

While  he  was  on  campus  for  that 
project,  Nye  ran  into  a  favorite  professor 
from  his  days  as  a  student,  Dr.  Royce  W. 
Breland,  now  a  distinguished  professor  of 
business  administration.  "I  remember  he 
would  walk  into  class  and  just  talk  and 
talk  about  things,  and  I  was  sitting  there 
trying  to  follow  him.  All  the  time,  he 
hadn't  looked  at  a  note." 


keep  in 

TOUCH! 

We  would  love  to  hear  about 
your  career  and  family. 

SEND  YOUR  NEWS  TO: 

E-MAIL: 

ijoslin@csuniv.edu 

MAIL: 

Class  Notes,  University  Relations 
Charleston  Southern  University 
P.O.  Box  118087 
Charleston,  SC  29423-8087 

ONLINE: 

www.charlestonsouthern.edu/ 
Aiumni/alumni_form.htm 
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